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GROUSE AND THEIR WAYS. 


F the immortal Triptolemus Yellowley had 
survived in the flesh—he will live for ever 
on the undying page of the Wizard 

of the North—to this year of grace known as 
1897, there can be little or no doubt that his 
soul would have been greatly perturbed. 1n his 
day the highlands of Scotland were managed, 
so far as they were managed at all, in the 
interests of the highland sheep, and the moor- 
fow] were merely the objects of a little pleasant 
pastime. But, in the course of little more 
than a generation, the interests of the bleating 
flocks have come to be little considered, while 
the importance of the moor-fowl is universally 
recognised as paramount. Evermore the sheep 
grow less and less, and grouse grow more and 
more. Mr. and Mrs. Grouse and their lusty 
progeny find, during the early part of the 
year, that their lives are made easy for them. 
They have their retinue of servants who tend 
them from a respectful distance, and surround 
them, so to speak, with a circle of protecting 
forts. For the grouse is gregarious, but affects 
the company of his own kind only. If he accepts 
the service of man, that service must be offered 
in the most delicate and unobtrusive fashion. 
He will by no means consent to be cosseted like 
a farmyard fowl, as a pheasant will. He brooks 
no restraint; he will not permit that man 
shall choose his habitation for him. The 
most he will do, in the way of complaisance, is to avail 
himself of feasts of freedom and food, spread before him on 
a large scale, to take or to leave at his pleasure. Thus he will 
acknowledge the kindness of man by multiplying exceedingly if 
the heather be scientifically burned, tract by tract in rotation. 
If care be taken that there shall be plenty of young heather 
for his food and plenty of ten year old heather to shelter him 
in the stormy blasts and deep snows of winter, he will show a 
dignified gratitude. 

All these things are done for him on the grouse moor, and 
more would be done also if anybody knew how to do it; for the 
grouse is the king of the moorland now, and the reason of his 
kingship is not far to seek. He brings in to the impoverished 
laird an income far larger than the sheep could ever earn, and 
he is cherished accordingly. Only in the deer forest, where the 
noise of the startled pack or the hoarse cry of an old cock grouse, 
as he rises mockingly, is apt to affright the stag and to baulk the 
staiker of the results of his morning’s labour, is the grouse dis- 
couraged. 

To very few persons is it given to watch grouse in the 
breeding seasoa. The true keeper—a very different being to the 
promoted gillie—knows him and his ways well. But what the 
keeper knows best is that grouse like, and will insist upon, 
privacy in the nesting season. Hence comes it that our artist 
deserves hearty congratulation upon his skill in securing a 
picture of THe Hen Grouszs sitting on her eggs. In such a position 
she is not easily to be found. So much of her body as may come 
within the range of the eye is, by virtue of the colouring of her 
plumage, hardly to be distinguished from the vegetation which 
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GROUSE'S NEST AND EGGS. 


shrouds and surrounds her nursery. Nor are dogs of much 
assistance to those who would fain see her, or test the qualities 
of a moor, at that season of the year. Dogs certainly do not 
seem to find sitting grouse, and a tradition of the moorland, 
which has the support of no less an authority than Mr. Evan 
Mackenzie, asserts that the sitting grouse emits no scent to 
betray her whereabouts. For this reason May is no good time 
to test a moor, with a view to taking it, unless the investigator 
has enough of grouse-craft to distinguish the droppings of barren 
birds from those of breeding birds. Nor is it wise to make 
investigation earlier in the year, for often the low-lying heather 
will accommodate at that time great armies of grouse whose true 
home is on more elevated tracts, which are then covered with 
inhospitable snow. July, says Mr. Mackenzie, is the right time, 
and Mr. Mackenzie in this, as in all things appertaining to 
grouse, is right. 

The charm of grouse, as birds simply and as the sportsman’s 
quarry, is manifold. There is no finer or more exhilarating 
spectacle than that of the rising pack; there is no sound in 
Nature more thoroughly instinct with the free spirit of the breezy 
moor or the heather-clad mountain-side than the hoarse quack 
of an old cock as he tears away before you and down the wind. 
He is beautiful also, not with the gorgeous splendour of the cock 
pheasant, but with a richness of sombre plumage in complete 
harmony with his environment. Above all things he is magnifi- 
cently and incomparably wild, and that is the chief of his charms. 
The wild stag himself leads not so untrammelled a life as the 
grouse, for the grouse knows no restrictions, but the stag 
must respect the deer fence at the last. Moreover, though 
men know much of grouse, 
there still remain unsolved 
mysteries in connection with 
them. ‘The grouse disease, for 
example, is something of a 
mystery, and though much may 
be done to assuage it by 
judicious burning of heather, 
by taking care that the breed- 
ing stock left is proportionate 
to the moor and no more, by 
*‘ driving,” which ensures the 
killing of the birds which ought 
to be killed, and by well- 
advised draining, it is still 
clear that there are causes of 
disease which are beyond 
human knowledge or control. 

Also it is pretty clear 
that there . are ‘matters con- 
cerning the nature and the 
habits of grouse which the 
cleverest men d) not know. 
By lavish expenditure of money 
you may, inside six months 
of spring and summer and 
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wood into a well-stocked covert. In a like time you may plant a 
flourishing colony of the “merry brown partridge of golden 
September” on any manor that shows corn and green cover. 
But you shall never plant a colony of grouse where no grouse 
are, though the land seem never so suitable. The moors of 
Scotland, of Yorkshire, and of Derbyshire, and the high and 
remote. moors of Carnarvonshire, Denbighshire, Brecon, and 
Merionethshire are the grouse’s home. There are other heather- 
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clad tracts in England, to all appearance made by Nature for his 
comfort, but he will have none of them. Many an attempt to 
persuade him to take up his abode in such tracts has been made 
in vain, but the imported broods have dwindled away and 
disappeared. The grouse will not be dictated to in the matter of 
residence ; he is the free and ungovernable child of Nature. Like 
the wind, the woodcock, and the snipe, the grouse goeth where he 
listeth, and is the wildest bird on the game list. AUCEPS. 
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COUNTRY NOTES. 


() "pres to the arrival on our coasts of a number of low 





pressure areas the weather during the past week has 
been unsettled in the extreme. The rainfall, however, 
has been very unevenly distributed, being least in the Northern 


parts of the kingdom, and increasing generally towards the 
South, Jersey furnishing the highest reading of nearly two inches 
for the week. Nearly everywhere the duration of bright 
sunshine shows a marked decrease, the general average being 
something like forty hours. There has been a decrease also in 
the force of the wind, and a considerable all round fall in the 
temperature. There is at present no indication of improvement 
in British weather, although for the sake of the hop, fruit, and 
corn harvests such is much to be desired. The heavy storm 
which visited the South in the early hours of Tuesday morning 
must have caused grievous damage to the hop gardens. 





There is considerable apprehension throughout the country 
at the great rise in the price of wheat, and its inevitable accom- 
paniment, a dear loaf. Such an increase in a fortnight as 25 per 
cent. in the price of flour has not been known for more than 
forty years past until this week, and although no one in Mark 
Lane seems to be able to pronounce a confident opinion on the 
probable course of the market for the next month or so, the idea 
is generally prevalent that bread will be dear all through the 
winter. The cause of this rise is a ‘‘ shortage " of the crops all 
over the world except in the United States, which is credited 
with being able to supply nearly double the quantity available for 
export last year. Turkey in Europe, all the North African 
States, and, most important of all, Australia, countries which 
usually figure as large exporters of wheat, are this year unable 
to supply their own wants, and have to look to outside sources 
to provide the deficit. 





‘‘ Tll blows the wind that profits nobody,” says Shakespeare, 
and although the outlook is decidedly serious generally, it is to 
be hoped that the rise in price of corn may be of some considerable 
benefit to the struggling British farmer. There are indications, 
at least, that this will be the case, as the last official returns 
published by the British Board of Agriculture show an increase 
of 200,000 acres in the area planted with wheat in Great Britain 
this year as compared with 1896. The higher prices ruling and 
the excellent yield of last season no doubt are responsible for 
this increase, but still, with the exception of the years 1895 and 
1896, the area planted with wheat is smaller than has been 
known since statistics have been collected. The acreage under 
wheat cultivation has been steadily decreasing for many years 
past, and it is too much to hope that even the present 
phenomenal rise in prices will permanently arrest the decay of 
what was once one of the principal industries of this country. 





The royal and ancient sport of hawking has lost one of its 
best known and most distinguished exponents by the death of 
Mr. Thomas James Mann. Notwithstanding his immense business 
interests in the metropolis, Mr. Mann's heart, from his youth up, 
was in the country-side. A thorough sportsman of the very best 
type, his love for field sports by no means ended with the 
well-equipped falconry which he established at his residence, 
Hyde Hall, Sawbridgeworth. A fine game shot, and a keen 
and expert angler, the deceased gentleman was a recognised 
authority on both subjects; he took care that foxes should be found 
‘at home” when the Hyde Hall coverts were drawn, and, indeed, 
lovers of real sport of every description have to mourn the death 
of a generous and enthusiastic supporter. But beyond all this 
was the genial courtesy, the great kindness of heart, and high 
personal character which won for Mr. Mann the affectionate 
respect and.esteem, not only of his neighbours and friends, but 
of all with whom he was brought in contact. 





“To do a great right do a little wrong’ may in some cases 
be an excusable proceeding, but at present it is not so considered by 
the law of: England, and ‘one can hardly wonder at the 
indignation of ‘cyclists at the recent wholesale prosecutions and 
convictions. — “‘ Scorching ” is'admitted by all reasonable persons 
to be a‘ dangerous nuisance, anda most reprehensible practice. 
As far as onecan see, the police in various places, being instructed 
to stop it, have just summoned every cyclist they met, guilty and 
innocent; and, in order to cover ‘their action and to secure’a 
conviction, have given exaggerated accounts of the pace at which 
the various defendants were travelling. It may seem a small 
thing to a man’to appear in a police-court in a case of this kind 
and be fine a few shillings, but with a refined and delicately 
nurtured lady, very possibly innocent of the charge brought 
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against her, the case is quite different, and the consequences 
might be very serious. It seems a matter which should be 
thoroughly thrashed out, and if necessary dealt with by 
Parliament—there are plenty of cycling M.P.’s. It is for cyclists 
to protect themselves, as it is intolerable that the peace of mind 
of our wives and daughters who cycle shall be at the mercy of 
the first individual in a helmet who, in order to show what a 
smart and efficient officer he is, swears they were travelling at a 
pace which would make Platt-Betts turn green with envy. 
And it is not only the anti-cyclist policeman who so woefully 
misjudges pace, as in a recent casea witness—a county magistrate, 
moreover—to wit Sir Sydney H. Waterlow, giving evidence 
against cyclists at the Malling police-court, actually deposed 
on oath that the cyclists in question were riding at the rate of 
forty or fifty miles an hour ! 





Compact paragraphs of batting and bowling averages 
appearing daily in the papers, disclose the number of counties 
that have dropped out of the competition. In fact, the bulk of the 
game is over, and the cricketer’s interest is narrowed to the con- 
cise summaries of past performances. No county has, perhaps, 
a more pleasant retrospect than Essex. Tor the last three years 
their position has been steadily advancing, and instead of the low 
position and financial difficulties with which they started, they 
come third on the list, and are on the right side in respect of 
money matters. With a little more luck they might have 
reached even first place, but as it is they may be considered to 
be top of the amateur counties. They seldom play more than 
three professionals, and while the chief batting honours belong 
to the three amateurs, Turner, Perrin, and McGahey, Bull and 
Kortright are also at the head of the bowling—the former having 
taken over 100 wickets in the season. 





The Gloucestershire season has been somewhat similar. It is 
many years since the county had so successful a season ; indeed, 
a few years ago it was frequently suggested that the team was 
not good enough to be considered first-class. This year, however, 
Grace has managed to get together an immense amount of young 
talent; no less than seven late or present ’Varsity men have 
faken part in some matches. The most successful, of course, 
has been Jessop, who has earned an almost unique reputation 
for reckless hitting, and, though he has failed on many occasions, 
has yet gained many unorthodox successes against the best 
bowling in the world, and finishes with an average of 28. 
Champain, the hope of Oxford, and A. G. Richardson, one 
of the many candidates for the last place in the Cambridge 
eleven, both played some fine innings. It is pleasant to see 
Grace himself still at the top of the averages, and with 1,000 
runs to his credit, showing that not all the junior talent he 
can unearth is yet a match for the veteran’s self. It looks as if 
he would lead Gloucestershire cricket for a long time to come. 





After all, the great Lancashire and Surrey match at the 
Oval did not merit the excitement spent upon it, for Surrey have 
since suffered a collapse which makes their former victory of 
little practical value. True to their reputation, they seemed, 
against Somerset, to lose all their nerve directly the rain spoilt 
the beauty of the wicket. They went through almost an 
identical experience against Gloucestershire early in the season, 
and have, indeed, for several seasons lost the championship just 
for want of some hitting pluck. Still, there is no doubt that 
Somerset did a very fine performance in making 193 on the slow 
wicket. The chief honour fell to Vernon Hill, one of those 
useful and eccentric left-handed hitters from whom you expect 
the unexpected. He originally came up to Oxford with a repu- 
tation as a bowler, but, as often happens, lost the faculty as he 
developed as a bat. Till his 60 in this match against Surrey he 
had not of late done much to justify the reputation he won 
nearly ten years ago by scoring a century against Cambridge 
in the quickest time on record. Surrey, of course, had bad luck 
in losing the services of Hayward. His absence may have lost 
his county the championship, though, after all, Lancashire, the 
holders of the championship, have suffered much more severely 
from the illness of Mold and Smith. 





In the intervals of the thunderstorms Middlesex have been 
doing wonders. They seem to thrive on the rain, andafter spending 
all the fine part of the season in avoiding victory, have lately 
achieved three signal successes. Again the good result was in a 
great measure due to J. Douglas. He ended his season, as he 
began it, with an innings of 70, made just at a period when it 
was most wanted. Rashle:zh, who seems to have recovered the 
form of his Oxford days, made a great effort to save Kent, but 
J. T. Hearne, bowling on his own ground with the weather to 
help him, would have been too much for most teams. 





Yorkshire finished their season with a victory over the 
M.C.C. Their career has furnished the chief surprise of the 
season. After appearing fairly safe of retaining the champion- 
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ship, they suddenly fell all to pieces for no apparent reason, and 
suffered rapidly five defeats, one at the hands of Gloucester, and 
two from Essex. More lately they have suffered from the 
absence of several players, and have had to perform the un- 
pleasant task of suspending Peel. It seems probable that this 
veteran bowler will not again help the county, who will be much 
the weaker for his loss. The action was, however, very 
necessary, though the necessity, as well as the details of some 
of their defeats, point the moral that an excessive number of 
professionals in a team is a mistake, both from the point of view 
of discipline, and of enjoyment and success. 

This match—as well as the games at Scarborough—gathers 
an extra interest from the appearance of Spofforth, whose deadli- 
ness doesn’t appear to be spoiled by the lapse of time and want 
of practice. He is, of course, not so fast as in the days when 
people insisted on calling him ‘the demon,” but has kept’ the 
action—so graphically perpetuated in Badminton—and the quick 
break-back which even in his salad days was more dangerous 
than his speed. There is another bowling performance which 
calls for comment. Stocks, for some time at the head of the 
bowling averages, has been continuing his successes for Leicester- 
shire, by brilliant bowling against Hampshire—and yet was not 
within reasonable distance of getting his Blue for Oxford. There 
would seem to be a moral attached, though it remains that his 
early doings gave plausibility to the received Oxford opinion 
that his bowling was too slow to be of value. 











Lancashire have finished their season by a-most successful 
match against Notts, which, coupled with the defeat of Surrey 
by Somerset, leaves them champions. They undoubtedly 
deserve the position. It is true that, after McLaren, the batting 
on the side is not exceptional, is indeed distinctly inferior to that 
of “the runners up” for the championship; but their bowling is 
beyond exception good and varied. Briggs, a very Odysseus 
among bowlers, has surpassed himself. May he perform equally 
well against the Australians! His analysis and that of the other 
three bowlers is well worth quoting, as no other ‘county can find 
anything to approach it :— 


OVERS. WICKETS, AVERAGE, 


Briggs ieee 1,149 sce 140 nee 16°5 
- Cuttell ° ene 1,039 ee 102 see 77 
Mold we 759 -+ ae 88 wee 17°7 
Hallam (ase 952 ssl go ae 18°3 


The performance of this quartette is especially remarkable if 
compared with Notts, their last victim, where, after Attewell, 
who gets 73 wickets with an average of 20, no one else takes 
more than 39, costing many more runs each. The occasion of 
the match was selected for making a wedding present to 
McLaren, whose marriage is to be celebrated in Australia, to 
which country he has just gone in advance of the other members of 
Stoddart’s team, of which combination he is to be a member. 





The harvest in most parts of the country is coming in well 
and early, so'that those who are eager to commemorate the time- 
honoured Feast of St. Partridge should have been able to satisfy 
their souls with rather more sport than is.usual on ‘the First.” 
But since driving has so greatly superseded all other modes of 
partridge shooting, ‘‘the First” is less religiously observed. Most 
game preservers, especially in those Eastern Counties where 
driving is the general rule, do not care to shoot their birds at a 
time when they are feeble on the wing, and. will either decline to 
be driven at all or afford, when driven, comparatively easy shots. 
The ease is, in all cases, comparative only; for the driven part- 
ridge is never an absolutely easy bird. 





Lord Glamis, writing in the Pall Mall Gazette, refers to 
partridge shooting as an art in comparison with the shooting of 
the driven grouse. Not that, in so many words, he affirms the 
driven grouse to be the easier mark, but his contention—a strictly 
just one—that shooters accustomed fo the partridge are apt to be 
deceived by the greater pace of the driven grouse, leaves one with 
the general impression that he deems the bird of the stubbles 
and turnips the easier. Lord Glamis, without.doubt, knows 
very well what he is writing about, and the comparative difficulty 
of killing the two species will always remain open to some con- 
troversy ; but, at the same time, we think the great majority of 
qualified judges will be found to agree that the partridge, though 
its speed of flight is not so great nor its capacity for carrying 
away with it the outside pellets of a charge of shot, more than 
makes up for its inferior chances on these counts by the quick 
turns and angles of its flight at the moment it sees the shooter 
standing in wait for it. The grouse comes on, as a rule, in a 
steady, purposeful way, as if it disdained the “‘ snipy ” tactics of 
the partridge; and the weight of opinion seems to confirm that 
which the writer will humbly advance as his own—that the 
twists and turns of the driven partridge make it, generally 
speaking, the more difficult mark of the two. 
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Especially quickly has the harvest been gathered in on 
those fields where self-binders have been in use. These 
ingenious savers of labour are particularly valuable in such a 
season as the present, when time has been of consequence in 
order to get the corn stacked before thunder showers have 
come down to soak it, and when the later season has been dry, 
so that there is little growth of grass among the corn. Where 
grass abounds among the stalks, the self-binder sometimes leads 
to greater ultimate trouble than if the corn had been left to lie 
until it was gathered. By binding up the green grass with the 
dry corn an element of damp is introduced, which sometimes 
makes it necessary to take the stacks to pieces and put all the 
sheaves out to dry over again. Nor is corn into which damp 
has once found its way ever the same as that which has been 
put up thoroughly dry at the beginning. 





Now that the shooting season is fairly under weigh, it is 
the popular notion that all right-minded birds have finished, for 
this year, with their domestic business. This is by no means 
the case, however. In the East of England the wood pigeon 
scarcely finishes all her programme until Michaelmas, and 
Norfolk keepers will tell you that another bird—the rock pigeon, 
as they will call it—is later still, and the latest breeder of all. 
But they are wrong in their name, for few Norfolk keepers will 
have seen the real rock pigeon of the cliffs. The bird they mean 
is the stock dove, which is, after all, a bluish-coloured pigeon, 
and, so far, the name is justified. But as to the fact it is not 
very certain. The stock dove is a very early as well as a very 
late nester, but the latest of all the birds is probably the nightjar. 
Hatching of the young about the latter end of August seems the 
rule rather than the exception with her, while it is only the 
exceptionally late wood pigeons and stock doves that go on to 
Michaelmas. 





The pretty little turtle doves, of which these Eastern 
Counties have so many, are late nesterstoo. In fact, all the wild 
pigeons are long over their domestic business. By compensation 
they hardly ever have more than two in a brood. As it is, they 
are in plenty encugh, for a crueller scourge of the farmer does 
not fly. The weight of corn and beech-mast that has been taken 
from a single pigeon’s crop is beyond belief, and not a single 
wireworm or caterpillar to set against it ! 





There are several small particulars in which this present 
year of Jubilee is remarkable. It is remarkable for a conspicuous 
and blessed absence of wasps. With the peculiar “ contrariety ” 
of these creatures’ natures it is only to be expected that in the 
few days that must elapse before publication of this note they 
will come out in immense numbers for the special vexation of the 
annotator; but in the meantime, at the moment of writing, they 
are curiously few. And this is the more singular because there 
was no lack of queens in the spring. Something, it would 
appear, has happened to the wasp brood in the interval, and 
what that something is it is not very easy to determine. We 
are left a clear field for conjecture, and a guess that seems to 
hit somewhere near the mark is that the period of drought that 
occurred in the early summer may have something to do with it. 
In the very dry weather the worms work deep, and the con- 
sequence must be that the worm and insect feeding animals— 
such, we may say, as the badger, the hedgehog, the mole, and 
the rest—are hard put to it for food, and may have hunted out 
more than their average bag of wasps’ nests. In its early stages, 
before many able-bodied workers and stingers have been 
developed, the wasp’s brood would be a very defenceless prey. 





But we generally have to pay for our blessings in this 
world, and against this comparative immunity from wasps we may 
set a notable increase in the numbers of mosquitoes. There are 
persons who rather resent the use of “‘ mosquito” as a term for 
the English insect, as if it were a kind of affectation on the part 
of those who use it; but in point of fact there are several species 
of the creature, properly classed under the term ‘“‘ mosquito,” that 
are indigenous to our islands, so that the name is a perfectly 
proper one, though no doubt they flourish and bite every bit as 
well under the name of gnats. “Stinging gnats” is the phrase 
by which some people designate them, and though even this will 
probably not depress their spirits, it is an entire misnomer, for, 
whether gnats or mosquitoes, certain it is that they do not sting, 
but bite, not of malice, or for protection, like a provoked wasp 
or bee, but for the business-like purpose of sucking blood. Such 
as they are, and whatever the reason of their increase, they are 
with us in greater numbers this year than usual, and their sharp 
“ping” may be heard by many ears to whom it has not 
conveyed its troublesome warning before. 





And, thirdly, we have this year a new and grievous trouble 
in the importation of the grouse disease into Ireland. So far it 
had been unknown in that beautiful and unfortunate island, and 
it had seemed as if by the blessing of St. Patrick it had been 
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put far away, like the scourge of snakes. But now, unhappily, 
there is no doubt about it. It is there, imported, in all proba- 
bility, from England. May this not be set down to our account 
as a further affliction sent by us, of malice prepense, into 
Ireland! Mr. Tegetmeier has examined several specimens of 
the diseased birds, and published the sad results of his examina- 
tion. Specimens were forwarded both from the North of Ireland 
and from the South, and in each case the inspection of Mr 
Tegetmeier and of Mr. Harting seems to have shown that the 
birds were suffering from the true grouse disease, which is pro- 
pagated by microbes, and not by the intestinal worms which, in 
some seasons, as in this, prove fatal to many of the Scotch and 
English birds. Unfortunately the presence of the one disease 
— not seem to be any preventive to the appearance of the 
other. 





It is always an interesting and picturesque, though by no 
means an unusual, incident of the Exmoor stag-hunting when 
the hunted deer, as lately from Hawkcombe Head, takes to the 
sea. The sight of the stag bounding along in the breakers until 
forced by the hounds into the deeper water, is fine in the extreme, 
as viewed from the higher ground whence the rider will watch it. 
In Porlock Bay the stag is especially prone to finish the hunt 
after this magnificent fashion. Then it becomes a brave and 
delicate feat to catch the stag and convey him uninjured into 
the small boat, often with a heavy sea running. To kill him 
first and then lift him into the boat or tow him ashore does not 
conform with stag-hunting etiquette, though sometimes it has 
to conform to its exigencies. The red deer stag at bay, whether 
on land or afloat, is a desperately dangerous fellow, and the 
danger is increased by the envenomed character of the wounds 
that his horns inflict. ; 





The recent capture of an albatross ( Diomedea Melanophrys ) 
in England is an unique fact. The identity of the species 
appears established beyond a doubt, and also that it is a genuine 
wild thing and no escaped captive. They have been seen before, 
both in the Faroe Islands and in the surrounding seas, but never 
before on the British mainland. The lately captured specimen 
was taken alive, in an exhausted condition, by a labourer, near 
Linton, in Cambridgeshire. 





Scarcely less unique is the catch of salmon that the renters 
of the nets in the lower Tay have lately recorded. Hitherto the 
season for these folk has been disastrous, but on one of these 
latter days of the netting season they were recouped by some- 
thing in the nature of a miraculous draught. One hesitates to 
name the tonnage of salmon sent in a single day to London, but, 
at least, it formed the reason for the despatch of a special train 
besides sundry supplementary conveyances to the metropolis. 
Unfortunately for the net speculators, a big catch like this does 
not quite compensate for the general poverty of the season. 
One of its immediate results is that the price of salmon falls at 
once 50 per cent. as soon as the market is glutted. 





The last important regatta of the Thames season will be 
held to-day (Saturday), and the Teddington Reach Amateur 
Aquatic Sports will, without doubt, be one of the best meetings 
devoted to minor sport this year. The entries are more numerous 
than at any similar regatta, and there will be four races to the 
hour from ten o’clock to seven. The most important event is 
the Double Sculling Skiff Championship of the Thames, for 
which the Albany Club have presented a challenge cup, and this 
has attracted six crews. The Junior Double Sculls has the 
remarkable entry of twenty-two crews, and there will also be 
good racing for the Ladies’ Doubles, Lady and Gentleman’s 
Doubles, as well as for canoe and dongola events. Wargrave, 
Marlow, Windsor, Staines, Molesey, Kingston, Richmond, and 
the metropolitan district are represented in various races, and an 
interesting event will be the Veterans’ Handicap, for which many 
well-known oarsmen of the past have entered. 





The Staines Boat Club, a young but very energetic body of 
oarsmen, held an Invitation Regatta on Saturday last, and a 
capital afternoon’s sport was provided. The programme was 
well varied, punting, skiff-racing, and ‘‘ dongoling ” events being 
included. The Punting Handicap for members was carefully 
arranged, with E. E. H. Green at scratch. H. Green, with 
8sec. start, won the final, beating &. O. Capon, 13sec. 
start. H.S. Freeman fotind no opponent for the Senior Sculls 
Challenge Cup, but four men competed for the Juniors, G. W. 
Kerr winning the final. Staines shines at double sculling, and 
some good racing of this kind ended in a win for C. F. Freeman 
and H. F. Pimm. Other ciubs were invited to enter crews for 
a dongola race, and Thames and Molesey competed; a Staines 
crew beat Thames in the fiual by a quarter of a length. The 
Scratch Eights were of cours? popular, and F. Collinson’s crew 
won a fine race against H. S. Freeman’s by three feet. 


HIPPIAS. . 
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OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION. 


HE HON. MRS. ARTHUR FOLJAMBE, . whose 
portrait appears on the frontispiece, is one of the brides 
of the Jubilee season, having married in {uly the Hon. 

Arthur William de Brito Savile Foljambe, of the Rifle Brigade, 
eldest son of Lord Hawkesbury. Mrs. Foljambe is the only 
daughter of Viscount and Viscountess Monck, of Charleville, 
Co. Wicklow, and the granddaughter of the fourth Earl of 
Clonmell. The wedding was solemnised at Charleville. Mrs. 
Foljambe is just five years younger than her husband, who is 
twenty-seven. He is heir to the Barony, which was created in 
1893, having been bestowed upon his father, who is a ret 
traveller. He is a F.S.A. and F.R.G.S. Lord Hawkesbury 
was a Lord-in-Waiting to the Queen until 1895, and D.L. for 
Notts and Yorkshire. The Barony is not a mushroom peerage, 
being a revival of the honours of an old branch of the family— 
the Earldom of Liverpool and Barony of Hawkesbury. The 
heiress of this old house married the present Baron’s father, in 
whose favour some of its dignities were revived. 


THE DONCASTER SALES. 


HETHER or not there will be a sufficient number of buyers for the 
\W enormous quantity of blood stock which will be offered by Messrs. 
Tattersall at Doncaster next week remains to be proved. The ranks 
of our boldest bidders have been sadly thinned of late, and as no one seems to 
have taken their places, it is not likely to be a week of high prices. So much 
the worse for breeders, who have certainly been having a bad time this year, 
though, on the other hand, it ought to put fresh courage into buyers, and there 
will probably be a number of bargains picked up. I have seen a great number 
of these yearlings, many of the best of whom have already been described in 
these columns, and I am in a position to say that, as a lot, this year’s Doncaster 
yearlings are above the average. On Wednesday there will be a dozen well- 
grown youngsters sent up from the Bruntwood Stud. Of these the chestnut 
lilly by Kendal out of St. Marguerite is a real beauty. There is nothing very 
fashionable among Captain Fife’s lot, but they are a good level lot, and bred on 
the right lines. The black colt (own brother to Sallins and Nocellina) by 
Hazelhatch out of Bernina, by Paradox, is a gem, and ought to make a big 
price. Amongst the Cottingham Stud lot is a beautiful colt by Orme out of 
Sterling Love, and two charming fillies, by Orme out of Pamela, and by Ayrshire 
out of Orsova. Mr. James Snarry, the breeder of Martagon, sends up nine 
yearlings—a really good lot. The young Giganteums are all good yearlings. 
There is a capital black colt by Common, a charming brown filly by Hampton, 
a useful daughter of Ingram and Golden Agnes, and a real flier by Orme out of 
Musley Maid. Mr. G. Wilson’s Sheffield Lane yearlings are all bred to running 
strains, and are a particularly hard, healthy, well-grown lot of youngsters. They 
include a capital bay colt by The Lambkin out of Indian Empress ; a very good 
bay filly by Prince Rudolph out of a George Frederick mare; a very big 
daughter of Sorcerer ; and a really first-class colt by St. Serf out of Constance, 
Mr, Miles I’Anson is sending up fifteen yearlings and six brood mares. The 
mares are all dams of winners, and in foal to such well-bred sires as Bread- 
knife, Waterford, Kenilworth, Matchmaker, and Bonavista. Amongst the 
yearlings are a very useful-looking bay colt by Hagioscope out of Bonnie Elsie, a 
bay filly by Kenilworth out of Cyrene, and I liked the small but very smart 
chestnut colt, by Dazzle out of Glencosie. A very St. Simon-like young lady is 
the brown filly by Petros out of Princess Bladud, and I took a great fancy to 
the bay colt by Breadknife out of Pin-Money, by Galliard. Lord Scarborough’s 
fourteen yearlings are an exceptionally good lot, especially the brother to Clwyd 
and the fillies out of Antonia and Vobiscum. The Theakston Hall lot are quite 
up to their usual high average, whilst the Keele yearlings were described in last 
weck’s issue of COUNTRY LIFE. I have heard a good account of Lord Zetland’s 
four by Royal Hampton, Sir Hugo, Morion, and Amphion, and I am also told 
that Lord Feversham’s are a good level lot and well worth looking at. Mr. 
Pallin, as usual, has some good Irish youngsters full of Birdcatcher blood, and 
Lord Downe is selling a very well-bred filly by Prince Hampton out of 
Barometz, by The Lambkin out 0! Stone Clink, by Speculum out of Stone Chat, 
by Adventurer. There are twenty-two good yearlings by Kendal, Hampton, 
Orme, Raeburn, Friars’ Balsam, Pepper and Salt, Retreat, Chittabob, and 
Saraband from the Heather Stud, which I wrote of in Country LIFE some 
time ago, and Mr. Taylor Sharpe is, as usual, sending a good lot, Mr. Dobson 
Peacock is sending up a well-grown bay filly by Quartus out of Liz Mouat, by 
Beauclerc. She is a nice level filly, with plenty of quality, and a very good 
mover. Altogether there will be no lack of good yearlings to be bought at 
Doncaster this year. It is only to be hoped that there will be a sufficient 
number of good buyers there to give good prices for them. Outpost, 


ON THE GREEN. 


HE excitement of the week at St. Andrews, at present very full, with Mr. 
and Mrs, Asquith and other celebrities daily on the links, has been the 
decision of the spring medal, which Mr. Tait and Mr. Balfour Melville 

tied for in May. It seems rather late in the year to settle such a question as 
this, but it may be remembered that these two fine players, both ex-amateur 
champions, tied twice for this medal at the meeting time—once at 84 each and 
on the second attempt at 88 each. These scores did not indicate any remarkably 
fine play, neither was either competitor quite at his best in playing the tie off for 
the third time, but the circumstances were against the best golf. There was 
the usual crowd of spectators, there was much enthusiasm, and yet it was in a 
cause grown rather cold, so long ago had the original fight, left drawn, taken 
place. Mr. Balfour Melville lost a stroke at the first hole, but Mr. Tait came 
to grief at the second, and the former got two ahead, but from -this point onward 
Mr. Tait played consistently the finer golf. He had gained so far as to have a 
stroke in hand at the turn, and constantly increased his lead on the homeward 
way, while Mr. Balfour Melville went more and more off his game. Eventually 
Mr. Tait won with 84—the score at which they first tied—to Mr. Melville’s 89. 
Considering that Mr. Tait had a 7 at the second hole, his score, on the stretched 
out medal course, is a testimony to good, steady golf, the'gh, perhaps, not to 
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the brilliant things of which he showed himself capable a year or two ago. 
Some good matches have been played at Leven, to the interest of the 
visitors who resort in even greater numbers to these watering-places on the 
north shore of the Firth of Forth. The players were Willie Auchterlonie, 
ex-champion, of St. Andrews, Andrew Kirkaldy of the same ilk, and the brothers 
James and David Kinnell, who are on their native heath at Leven. Lately the 
latter and less famous brother has brought his name into prominence by reducing 
the record score of the Leven links to 72. However, he was unable on this 
occasion to come near his previous performance. First place in the scoring 
competition was taken by James Kinnell with 79. Auchterionie was an 
indifferent second to him at 82, and Kirkaldy and David Kinnell tied at a stroke 
more. But the best work of the day was seen in the outgoing play of a foursome 
match in the afternoon, when the St. Andrews men were pitted against the 
locals. The former played so finely that they were out in the very low score of 
35, and finally beat their opponents by 5 up and 4 to play. 

Andrew Kirkaldy has also been over at North Berwick, encountering 
Sayers on his native heath ; but Sayers, whom we are glad to see has quite 
recovered both his health and his game, is not quite so formidable on this North 
Berwick course now as before its days of extension. On the old cramped course 
his intimate local knowledge and his wonderful accuracy of approach made him 
almost invincible, and we remember in a former big match against Kirkaldy, 
which he just won, that his ultimate success at St. Andrews was largely due to a 
lead of 6 holes that he gained on the first part of the match played at North 
Berwick. But this time he had no such advantage. ‘The first round, it is true, 
ended with a hole in his favour, but in the second round Kirkaldy turned the 
tables on him, and won a good match by 2 up and I to play, 


FROM THE PAVILION. 


Orr lately in the pavilion with the captain of a former English 





team of cricketers in Australia, he expressed the view that the team as 

planned by Mr. Stoddart, for his campaign of 1897-98, is the strongest 
that has ever gone out to the Colonies. It is pleasant to hear such an opinion 
from one so very well qualified to give it, An examination of the individual 
members will convince the most careless student of cricket of the power of the 
combination that the Colonials will have to meet. To speak of the amateurs 
first, there is Mr. Stoddart, the captain, whom we shall hope to see in something 
more like his true batting form than he has been in the habit of showing us 
this summer. Then there is Mr. McLaren, who has lately shown himself to be 
in the finest form, and who goes out under exceptionally charming auspices. 
There is Prince Ranjitsinhji, equally facile with pen and with bat. There is 
Mr. Druce, than whom there is no more delightful exponent of a finished and 
effective style of batting (not even excepting Mr, Lionel Palairet) in the world ; 
and there is Mr. Mason, who is likely to have as good an average, when the 
team comes home, as any of them. Then, of the professional contingent, we 
ought to give first place to Richardscr, who can bowl really better than he 
boavled in Australia last time, though he did not do so badly even then. But he 
is in better form than ever now, and it is questionable whether in him we are not 
sending out the best bowler that ever bowled to the country that sent us the 
‘‘demon.” This, of course, will not be admitted by that country, but no 
matter. There is J. T, Hearne to share the attack with him, and there are 
Briggs, Hayward, Hirst, and Wainwright, all sound and useful men in both 
departments, and behind the wicket there will be Storer, with Board as an under- 
study, in case the former gets a finger knocked out of time. In all, thirteen—an 
unlucky number, but strong enough to do good work even in ill-luck’s despite. 
That it is stronger than any former team sent out is likely, though some of these 
have been strong enough. But it has no weak spot in it, either in its individual 
membership or in its combined ability.to execute all the strokes of the game. 
There is no weak cricketer, there is no department in which the team is weak. 
It only remains for these heroes to do justice to their undoubte1 powers. 


TOWN TOPICS. 


OME of the more sanguine among the friends of the London hospitals 
S hoped that the latter would be enriched by the Prince of Wales’s Jubilee 
Fund to the extent of a permanent income of £100,000. That they are 
disappointed is not surprising, for such a result would have thrown hospitals, 
as a charity, out of all proportion with other beneficent institutions. That all 
the metropolitan hospitals will be freed from debt and started on a comfortable 
financial footing is certain, and the remainder of the colossal fund will be dealt 
with by a special committee. 

What is wanted now, far more than money, is a calm but searching inquiry 
into the modes of administering existent incomes of these great charitable 
institutions. 

The revelations maue last week about the expenses. of a certain Board of 
Guardians, who, it seems, were unable to transact the ordinary business of their 
meetings without having previously partaken of a sumptuous lunch at which 
champagne figured in company with all the luxuries of the season, suggest an 
application of the Latin query: “‘ Qud's custodiet ipsos custodes ?”” Who, indeed, 
shall supervise the Guardians? Many of them have shown themselves wholly 
insensible to public opinion, and the vigour with which some of them rose in 
indignant defence of their Lucullian repasts, paid for out of the ratepayers’ 
money, might be valuable indeed if expended in the cause of the poor whom 
it is their business to ‘‘ guard.” Such cases as these point to a serious defect 
somewhere in the administration of public funds. 

The London County Council are very properly bent on widening the more 
important London thoroughfares. The next improvement on their list is the 
abolition of the row of houses on the right side of Parliament Street, and the 
consequent widening of this continuation of Whitehall. This will open up the 
Westminster end of it as far as the square in which the statue of Lord Beaconsfield 
stands, and will allow the beautiful old Abbey to be visible from Charing Cross, 
Unfortunately nothing is likely to be done with a view toremove the ugly church 
of St. Margaret’s, which has been ‘‘ dumped down,” in all the modernity of its 
chill grey stone, in front of the magnificent old Abbey towers. 

Perhaps some day we shall see the removal of the shops on Ludgate Hill 
and the widening of the approach to St. Paul’s. Foreigners who come to 
London to see Sir Christopher Wren’s great masterpiece, seldom fail to express 
surprise at the manner in which it is hidden away. To obtain anything like an 
adequate view of the Cathedral, one has to stand on one of the bridges crossing 
the Thames—Wes' minster or Waterloo. 
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CREE! ; 


the institution of the 

Inter - County Cricket 
Championship few matches 
have been looked forward to 
with greater interest than the 
recent Surrey v. Lancashire 
contest at the Oval; and that 
this interest was wide-spread, 
the enormous attendance on 
the opening day of upwards 
of 28,000, of whom no less than 
25,332 paid for admission, fully 
testified. 

The position of affairs 
was briefly this—Essex, by 
their victory over Lancashire, 
stood at the head of the poll. 
From this proud position they 
were deposed when they, in 
their turn, suffered defeat at 
the hands of Surrey, and the 


y is probable that since 


excellent chance they had of securing, for the first time, champion- 
ship honours was practically destroyed for thisseason. Lancashire, 
before the commencement of this game, had such a very slight 
advantage over Surrey in the table, that a win for Surrey would 
place the southern county ahead; and while Lancashire had only 
two matches, against Middlesex and Notts, further to play, 
Surrey were yet to be pitted against three other counties, 
Gloucester, Somerset, and Sussex, before the close of the season. 
Whoever won this match then would, probably, secure a 
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position in regard to it. 


was practically secured. 
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pronounced advantage in the struggle for the coveted position, 
or at any rate the victors would be placed in a most favourable 


If Surrey should be beaten, her chance 


for the championship was gone for the year, although a chance 
still remained for Lancashire to head the list if beaten here. In 
the other event, if Lancashire should win, her championship 


Lancashire had the misfortune to lose the services of Mold, 
the weakness of his knee 


still preventing his taking his place in 
the eleven. His place was taken by 
I’Anson, who, since his first appear- 
ance three seasons ago, has been seen 
but little in first-class cricket, and, at 
the last moment, A. N. Hornby 
retired in favour of S. M. Tindall. 
There were two changes from the 
Surrey eleven which inflicted such a 
crushing defeat on Kent, at Becken- 
ham, the amateurs, H. L. Leveson- 
Gower and H. B. Chinnery, standing 
down for the two professionals, Holland 
and Braund. 

On the morning of the opening 
of the match the ground conditions 
had altered very much from those of 
the previous day. The heavy rain 
which had fallen during the night had 
made it a regular bowler’s wicket, and 
although Lancashire won the toss, 
it was only after very careful con- 
sideration, and a prolonged examina- 
tion of the pitch, that McLaren 
decided to take “first innings,” 
going to the wicket himself 
with Ward as a partner. At 
the start things looked well 
for the Northerners, although 
Ward was caught by Abel for 
the comparatively poor score 
of 14, for McLaren and Sugg 
played a grand game, their 
totals being 37 and 57 respec- 
tively, But the merit of their 
performances should not be 
gauged solely by their actual 
score, for the uneasy state of 
the ground, and the excep- 
tional bowling talent arrayed 
against them, should also be 
taken into account. At lunch 
time, all things considered, 
Lancashire had done very well. 
Their score stood at 140, for 
four wickets, but after this 
interval. the ill luck com: 
menced, which more or less 
followed the side through the 
remainder of the match. 
Richardson and Lees bowled 
with such deadly effect that 
the remaining six wickets 
produced only the beggarly 
total of 14 runs. 

Such a collapse of so 
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st ong a side is remarkable, but the very difficult state of 
the ground, drying under the hot sun, was mainly account- 
able. The Lancastrian score closed at 154. But even 
then Surrey, it appeared, was not to have everything her own 
way, for with but 3 on the scoring-board Abel was caught by 
Baker and sent back for a single. Almost immediately after- 
wards Brockwell was caught and bowled by Cuttell, and retired 
with a meagre 8 to his credit. At 29 Baldwin was dismissed, 
and the excitement of the visitors knew no bounds. Rut at this 


auyrein. AFTER THE MATCH. 


juncture the Northern successes came to a close, tor though they 
had a difficult task before them, Hayward and Jephson succeeded 
in stopping “ the rot,” and at the close of play their scores were, 
Hayward 62 (c Radcliffe, b Baker), Jephson, not out, 32, 
the total score for the side having been raised to 114 for four 
wickets. 

On the second day the weather was most unfavourable, so 
much so that the start was delayed for more than a quarter of 
an hour, and on four occasions during the day the game was 
interrupted by showers of rain. The wicket was slow and still 
tricky, and runs, which came very slowly, were made with great 
difficulty. 

Jephson, however, increased his overnight total to 67, 
Braund making 32, but the others of the team did but little, and 
at a quarter-past three the innings closed for 216. 
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Lancashire commz2nced her second venture 62 to the bad, 
McLaren and Albert Ward again going in first, Richardson, 
from the pavilion end, and Lees once more bowling. With the 
total at 14, of which he had made 12, McLaren was caught at 
the wickets. Sugg was the next man in, and gave a possible 
chance to Braund when he had made 2; but the young Surrey 
player slipped, and just failed to hold the ball. With this 
encouragement Sugg batted brilliantly, his partner playing a 
strictly defensive game. The arrears of 62 were rubbed off 
with the loss of only one 
wicket, and things began to 
look more hopeful for the 
Northerners, but in the very 
next over Sugg, when well 
set and scoring freely, met 
with an accident, which dis- 
abled him. The first finger 
of his right hand was broken, 
and had to be put in splints. 
To his credit, be it said, Sugg, 
with bulldog pluck, begged 
subsequently to be allowed to 
resume his batting, but the 
doctor and McLaren’ most 
properly refused to permit him 
to make the venture. Briggs, 
not out, 20, was the principal 
scorer beycnd those mentioned, 
and with 112 runs and six 
wickets down the day’s play 
closed, leaving Surrey a decided 
advantage. Onresuming Briggs 
increased his score to 39, 
b Richardson, but with the 
exception of I’Anson, c Key, 
b Jephson, 28, little was doue 
the innings realising 151. 

With but go to get to win 
Surrey’s: task looked an easy 
one, but it, nevertheless, cost 
four wickets. Hayward not 
out 26, Brockwell, b Hallam, 
25, and Jephson, c McLaren, 
3 b Cuttell, 23, being the 

“COUNTRY LIFE." principal scorers. Abel made 
but 4. 

Surrey thus won by six wickets, and by this victory they 
were placed first for the championship, a position they seem, at 
the time of writing, likely to hold. 

There is probably no less profitable subject for discussion 
than “ what might have been,” but it cannot be denied that in 
this match Lancashire had very bard luck. They lost the 
services of their wicket-keeper, although it must be said his 
substitute did excellently; they were without Mold: and, crowning 
disaster of all, just as Sugg was well set and batting well and 
pluckily he had to retire injured. 

What the result of the match would have been had these 
mishaps not occurred, or had the condition of the ground been 
different, it is useless now to speculate. Surrey’s play has improved 
very much in the last few weeks, and everyone will give them 
the credit that is due for winning the game fairly on their merits. 








YACHTING , 


ONDAY, August 16th, saw the opening day of the 

\ | Royal Albert Yacht Club Regatta at Southsea. The 

morning opened with the lightest of north-westerly 

breezes, but as the day advanced the wind increased, backing to 

the south-west, until there was a good sailing breeze of moderate 

strength, which enabled the big cutters to carry their jackyard 
topsails with comfort. 

The German Emperor’s Meteor, Mr. C. D. Rose’s Aurora, 
and the Duke d’Abruzzi’s Bona all had their fighting flags 
up for the first race, which was for the Albert Cup, and open to 
all yachts exceeding joft. linear rating. There was also a 
second prize of £20, presented by Captain Lancaster. The 
course was from off the Spit Fort, round the Nab Lightship, and 
back round the Spit Fort flagboat; twice round. The distance 
was estimated at forty-six miles; the Yacht Racing Association 
time allowances for this number of miles worked out as follows :— 
Meteor to allow Aurora 13min. 37sec., and Bona 27min. rosec., 
Aurora to allow Bona 13min. 33sec. At the start the Italian 
cutter, which was to windward of both her rivals, collided with 
Aurora broadside to broadside, but, fortunately, no damage was 
done, and they cleared one another without anything of import- 
snce going over the side, although the paint suffered in both 


SOUTHSEA REGATTA. 


cases. The Sailing Committee judged Aurora to be in the 
wrong, as she made no effort to get out of the way, and in con- 
sequence pinched Bona too much. Mr. Rose’s cutter, however, 
continued on her journey, as her recall number was not hoisted. 
Meteor, it may be said, was some distance from Aurora, so the 
latter had plenty of room had she put her helm up. With sheets 
free the trio stood out to the Nab with the white cutter leading, 
Aurora being next, and Meteor last; but before reaching the 
lightship Meteor worked to windward of Aurora, and as the 
mark was rounded she wrested the lead from Bona. The times 
at the Nab were :— 


Soe ee H M. S&S. 
Meteor ; . ga 36 Aurora Il 34 44 
Bona. ; ee. eS ee! 


During the beat through Spithead Aurora took second place, 
and at the western mark was about a minute ahead of Bona, which 
was some seven minutes astern of the Emperor’s cutter. During 
the run home the boats remained in about the same relative 
positions to one another. The first round was finished thus :— 


H. M. s. H. M. s. 
Meteor : <a> see Bona . ‘ ~ > 6 
Aurora ‘ ; 2 8 27 
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During the second round Meteor increased her lead, and 
was nearly eleven minutes ahead of Aurora off Ryde, whilst 
Bona, which was splendidly handled, was about two minutes 
behind Mr. Rose’s boat. At the western mark Meteor had in- 
creased her lead a little from Aurora, which could get no further 
away from Bona. A strong west-going tide was experienced on 
the run home, but with a freshening breeze they came along at 
a great pace. The times at the finish were :— 

H. M. S&. H. M.S 

Meteor (2nd prize) 3 8 31 Bona (winner) « 3: 25-54. 

Aurora ° ~ 3 28 BE 

The next race on the programme was a handicap for yachts 
which had not sailed in a class match this year. The first 
prize was the Vice-Commodore’s (Colonel G. F. Carlyon) Cup, 
the second prize £10, and the third £5. The course was from 
off the Spit Lightship, round the Warner Lightship and the north- 
east middle buoy, returning to the Spit Lightship; three times 
round. This distance was calculated at thirty-five miles. 

The entries were:-—Mr. W. B. Paget’s yawl Namara, 
102 tons; Mr. M. B. Kennedy’s cutter Maid Marion, 72 tons; 
Colonel V. Bagot’s cutter Creole, 54 tons; Mr. H. T. Michels’ 
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The strong breeze that was experienced on the last round 
seemed to suit Namara exactly, for none of the others could 
touch her, either beating or with free sheets, and she at length 
won a well-sailed race. The timing on the finish was :— 

H. M.S. H. M.S. 

Namara (winner) 2 §2 45 Creole (2nd prize) 3. 0 +17 

Maid Marion(3rd prize) 2. 58 56 Thelma . : 2 £6: 45 

There were only two entries for the handicap match for 
schooners, yawls, and ketches of and above 40 tons (Thames 
measurement). These were:—Mr. W. M. Johnstone’s yawl 
Latona, 165 tons, and Mr. T. C. Garth’s yawl Hyacinth, 
50 tons. One of the conditions of the race was that the yachts 
were to sail cruising trim. The first prize of £25 was presented 
by Mr. H. T. Michels, with £10 added by the club, the second 
prize was £15, and the third £10. The course was the same as 
in the preceding race. Hyacinth was allowed 37min. 56sec. 
by Latona. The match was devoid of interest, for though 
Latona gained steadily on her rival during the three rounds, yet 
she could not get far enough ahead to ever look like winning, 
and when she crossed the finishing line Hyacinth was well 
within her time. The official times were :— 





Photo. by West and Son, 


cutter Thelma, 41 tons; Mr. H. McGildowney’s cutter 
Maladetta, 36 tons; and Mr. C. Steele’s yawl Mona, 1g tons. 
Namara had to allow Maid Marion 37sec.; Creole, 3min. 57sec. ; 
Thelma, 16min. 32sec.; Maladetta, 2gmin. 6sec.; and Mona, 
49min. Thelma was the first to cross the line, she being 
followed by Maladetta, Creole, Maid Marion, and Namara, in 
the order given. With sheets free the yachts stood out for the 
Warner, and when that lightship was rounded, Maid Marion had 
secured the lead, with Namara and Creole next, they in turn 
being followed by Thelma and Maladetta, with Mona last. In 
the beat to the north-east buoy, Creole showed her superiority 
on this point of sailing and took the lead, and managed to keep 
it on the run home. The first round was finished as follows :— 


H. M. S&S. a: SR: 
Creole r |) ee le Thelma. - 42 9 26 
Maid Marion . 12 6 50 Maladetta . 22° 2s. 4 
Namara . Pe aa: 


As the yachts once more pointed for the Warner the wind 
freshened, and Creole was robbed of her lead by Namara and 
Maid Marion, but when it came to tacking, Colonel Bagot’s 
cutter again took the lead, but could not retain it on the home- 
ward journey. The times for the second round were :— 

H. M. Ss. H. M. Ss 


Namara 5 35-2 Thelma a oe 
Maid Marion . £ 39 59 Maladetta . . 2) 2 Re 
Creole. . I 40 56 


THE START IN THE TWENTY-FOUR FOOT MATCH. 


Southsea. 


1. M.S. H. M. & 
Latona . 1% ®t Hyacinth (winner) 3 32 6 
In the 52ft. match four yachts appeared under racing 
colours, viz., Mr. T. H. Lambert’s Delinquent, Mr. A. Coats’ 
Morning Star, Mr. W. P. Burton’s Penitent, and Lord 
Dunraven’s Audrey. Delinquent allowed Morning Star and 
Penitent 7sec., and Audrey 20sec. Audrey and Morning Star 
were, unfortunately, across the line too soon, which lost them 
several seconds, but they soon passed Delinquent. Penitent, 
however, retained her lead throughout the race, and Morning 
Star got ahead of Audrey during the first round. The times at 
the finish were :— 
ch: * H. M. Ss. 
Penitent (winner) a ee Audrey . ; 2 to «4 
Morning Star (2nd prize) 2 9 10 
Mr. J. C. Connell’s invincible Westra again showed the 
way home to the thirty-six footers, the second prize going to 
Mr. C. L. Orr-Ewing’s Heartsease, and the-third to Mr. G. A. 
Tonge’s Ermin. The 3o0ft. match was won by Mr. R. E. Loesener’s 
Betty, Mr. C. Newton-Robinson’s Carol being second, and 
Mr. A. C. Connell’s Lora third. Mr. H. R. Langrishe’s Polaris 
received the winning gun in the one-design Solent class, she 
being followed home by Mr. H. Wolton’s Halcyon and 
Captain Barry's Tangerine. Miss Cox’s Speedwell was 
victorious among the twenty-four footers, Mr. F. R. Brown’s 
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Thetis was second, and Mr. T. M. Lord’s Fairy third. 
Mr. Eve’s Eos won in the 18ft. match, and Mrs. Pennington 
Leigh’s Kitten was winner in the Redwing class. 

On Tuesday, the final day of the regatta, a strong south- 
west wind was experienced, with thick driving rain. The weather 
did not clear until after the racing was over, which made it 
extremely uncomfortable for all concerned. 

Meteor, Aurora, and Bona all had their fighting flags up for 
the first match, which was for a prize of £50, the second boat 
receiving £25. Aurora and Meteor had topmasts struck with 
single reefs in their mainsails. Bona at first carried a jib-headed 
topsail over a whole mainsail, but she was afterwards compelled 
to take the topsail down, and she then housed her topmast. 
Bona was first to cross the line, being to leeward of Meteor. 
Aurora was a short distance astern of the leaders. During the 
reach out to the Nab Meteor obtained the lead, and Aurora came 
into second place. A nasty sea was met with as the yachts 
rounded the lightship, the times being -— 


He M.S; Hs) (Me 2S 
Meteor . 2 Ad 25) oO Bona . = - Io 26 18 
Aurora ‘ + 10 25 40 


Meteor seemed unable to 
shake off Aurora, and when 
Ryde was passed she was one 
minute ahead of, Mr. Rose’s 
cutter, whilst Bona was some 
three minutes astern of the 
latter. When the west buoy 
of Ryde Middle was gybed 
round the Italian cutter had 
dropped still further behind. 
With sheets free and a strong 
tide in their favour the trio 
came along at a tremendous 
pace. The times for the first 
round were :— 


He oMe iS. 
Meteor « TH “G5. 35 
Aurora + 2 G7, 88 
Bona . § 22> iG) 52 


When the Nab was reached, 
on the second round, Meteor 
only had three minutes’ lead 
of Aurora, and was about 
twelve minutes ahead of Bona. 
The Emperor’s cutter had 
now little chance of winning, 
and although the wind fell 
lighter, she set no extra sail, 
while Aurora and Bona both 
set jib-topsails, and the latter 
sent up her jib-header as well. — Photo. by West and Son, THE 
A foul tide was experienced on 

the run home, but the times at the finish were the fastest ever 
made over the new Albert course. When the yachts crossed 
the line the official timing was as follows :— 

H. M. S- H. M.S. 

Meteor ; ea Bt GO 28 Bona (2nd prize) . 2 15 37 

Aurora (winner) . 2 O 37 

The next match, which was for a cup presented by Mr. M. 
B. Kennedy, resolved itself into a sail over for Mr. Donaldson's 
Isolde, as Mr. H. T. Van Laun’s Caress did not put in an 
appearance, 

Six entries figured on the programme for the handicap race 
for yachts that had not sailed in a class match this year. 
Thelma, however, returned to Portsmouth Harbour without 
crossing the starting line, and Mona and Maladetta did not 
leave their anchorage. Namara, Maid Marion, and Creole were 
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in consequence the only competitors. Creole got the best of the 
start, but Namara soon worked into first place, which she kept 
throughout the race, and proved an easy winner, the times at 
the finish being :— 
H M.S H. M. S& 

Namara (winner) wie 16 -%2 Creole . 6 & OS 

Maid Marion (2nd prize)2_ 17 39 

The 52ft. match resolved itself into a dual contest between 
Penitent and Audrey, as Delinquent did not compete, and 
Morning Star carried away some of her headgear before starting. 
Penitent got nearly two lengths’ start of her. opponent ; Lord 
Dunraven’s cutter, however, nearly came up to her at the 
Warner, but Mr. Burton’s boat managed to get round first, and 
to keep the lead for the remainder of the course, although hard 
pressed by Audrey, which was only beaten by two seconds, she 
being allowed thirteen seconds by the victor. The official times 
were : 





H M.S. H. M.S 
Penitent (winner). I I9 47 Audrey . « fT QQ o<2 
Owing to the strong wind the small class racing was nearly 

a failure. Mr. E. S. Parker's Forella sailed over for the prize 





START OF THE HANDICAP RACF, Southsea. 


in the 36ft. match, whilst Captain J. Orr-Ewing’s Gwendolin 
could find no rival among the thirty footers. Mr. H. R. Lang- 
rishe’s Polaris won in the one-design Solent class, Mr. F. F. 
Tower’s Plover taking second prize. Captain J. Orr-Ewing’s 
Triangle had a sail over in the 24ft. match. 

Our full-page illustration portrays Bona Reacninc ALONG 
THE IsLAND SHORE on the opening day of the regatta. The 
photograph was taken during the second round of the match, 
and Creole, which was racing in the handicap class, can be 
seen a little to windward of the Duke d’Abruzzi’scutter. Another 
illustration depicts THe START oF THE Hanpicap Race on the 
same day, Thelma, Maladetta, and Creole being the yachts 
shown. THE START IN THE 24FT. Marcu is also pictorially 
represented. Thetis, Speedwell, Fairy, Annetta, and Imvura 
are the yachts shown in this photograph. SEAMEw. 








A HARVEST 


WOcauses have combined to makethis year’s harvest one of 
unusual hurry and haste. Just as the wheat was cut, 
and the barley was waiting for a few days to become 

dead ripe, the French sudder'y woke up to the fact that the 
whole nation would be short of home-grown wheat for the next 
twelve months. They were seized with a momentary panic, and 
began to buy American wheat in such quantities that the price 
rose higher than has been known for the last four years. Con- 
sequently, every English farmer was in a hurry to get his wheat 
on to the carts, and instead of stacking it, had it taken from the 
field to the threshing machine, in order that it might be ready to 
take to market while the high prices lasted. The second cause 
of hurry was the unsettled, catchy weather. Storms of rain were 
succeeded by storms of wind, and whenever the latter dried the 
sheaves, not enough to stack them, for they would then have 
become mildewed, but sufficiently to allow the machine 


IN HASTE. 


to thresh out the grain, LeapiNG-1n began, and went on til) 
dark. 

When everyone is not in such a desperate hurry, leading-in 
is the most interesting part of the harvest work. Where old- 
fashioned notions survive, and when the prices leave a surplus to 
be thankful for, and for men and master to feel genial, the lead- 
ing-in of the last waggon is the occasion of a small festival and 
ovation, and real cakes and ale (harvest cakes and harvest beer) 
are handed round. Of course, everyone is too tired then for the 
harvest home supper. That comes later. But during the 
whole day the carting of wheat goes on, and is a highly cheerful, 
satisfactory, and withal difficult piece of husbandry. The 
waggon in our illustration is fully equipped for the work, and 
is a somewhat complicated piece of farm machinery if we regard 
all its varied complement, beginning with the cart and ending 
with the boy who leads the horses. The waggon is a four- 
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wheeler, built of ash and elm by the local wheelwright, and will 
last twenty years, with due repairs. Its sides are low and 
splayed out, and, to add to its carrying capacity, detachable 
skeleton platforms are fixed in front and behind. Besides these, 
upright poles are often attachedat each corner. Their position can 
be seen in the empty cart in the rickyard in our second illustra- 
tion. It has no springs, and bumps awfully, even on the stubble 
field, over which it is dragged along the lines of sheaves piled in 
shocks. ‘Two horses are harnessed to it, tandem fashion, one 
man, a practised hand, climbs in when it is led back empty from 
the rickyard, and a boy, or sometimes a big girl, leads the front 
horse by the bridle. When the man climbs in he finds the 
bottom of the waggon covered with wheat grains, fallen from the 
ears, and literally alive with earwigs, moths, corn weevils, beetles, 
centipedes, grasshoppers, and other creeping things which have 
fallen from the sheaves. Later in the year, when the waggon 
is out of use, and wetted with autumn rains, the corn grains that 
have stuck in all the chinks of the waggon sprout, and make 
miniature rows and squares of green in all the joints of the floor. 





Lhoto. by J. W. Dick, 


THE FIRST LOAD HOME. 


‘‘ LEADING-IN.” Copyright. 


Beside the waggon walk the pitchers, equipped with long- 
handled pitchforks. They dexterously spike the sheaves, whichan 
old man, who walks before them, has detached from the shocks 
and laid flat, and hoist them to the carter. He receives them 
on a short pitchfork, and lays them evenly on the cart floor. As 
the pile rises above the sides of the waggon it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to lay them evenly, and keep the whole mass 
balanced. If it is not piled true the whole load topples over, and 
the man may break his leg or be spiked on a pitchfork. When 
the load is so high that the pitchers’ forks can no longer reach 
the top, the-whole is made fast with a rope, the carter slides off, 
or climbs down a short ladder, and the boy leads the load home. 
It is also his duty to move on the team from one set of sheaves to 
another. The horses are started with a loud shout of ‘‘ Hold ye!” 
but usually stop unbidden when they reach the next set of sheaves. 

Ifthreshing from the cart is in progress, the load is taken, not 
to be built into a rick, but to the machine, as shown in the second 
illustration, THE First Loap Home. The sheaves are unloaded 
direct from the waggon, and pitched on to the deck of the threshing 
machine, where the labourer who is 
feeding the machine cuts the band of 
the sheaf with a sharp knife, and 
pushes the unbound coin between the 
rollers. When once it is inside the 
mysterious machine, it undergoes one of 
the most admirable pieces of analysis 
ever seen. At the same moment one 
sees best corn pouring out into one sack, 
tail corn into a second, husks or cavings 
into a third, and the straw slowly 
tossed out behind, travelling up the 
elevator and dropping on toa stack, 
which only needs arranging by a couple 
of men. As the corn seen in process 
of being threshed in the picture is 
the first waggon-load, the elevator is 
adjusted at a gentle slope, and the 
straw which falls on the ground is 
being pitched about to make the founda- 
tion of the stack by two labourers. 
Threshing from the cart has a further 
advantage besides that of enabling the 
farmer to sell in an early market. The 
threshed grain can be stored in sacks at 
once, or piled on asphalte floors. If 
placed in a rat-proof granary it suffers 
no loss from four-footed vermin, and 
hardens rapidly, when it is looked upon 
; with greater favour by the millers. 
Copyright. Gc; J. CorNIsH. 





CYCLING. NOTES. 


AKERS of bicycle tyres, like other people, can do no more than their 

M best ; and even when they do their best, the results, in working with 
a natural product like indiarubber, are not always alike. Some tyres 

are better than others. There is an element of luck about it. This element of 
luck is eliminated, as far as possible, by taking pains, and whatever our 


individual fancy may be in the matter, there is no doubt that the Dunlop people 
take a deal of pains about their tyres. Since the amalgamation it is possible 
that the competition between Dunlop, Palmer, Beeston, and the others will not 
be quite so severe; but it will be sufficient, both within and without the com- 
bination, to keep all up to the high class of excellence that they have reached. 
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The Dunlop will always remain the most expensive tyre, for the company is 
under contract to charge at least ten shillings more than either of the other 
partners in the amalgamation. And this extra charge ought always to represent 
something in the workmanship. We know that Mr. Purdie can charge, and can 
get, a higher price for his guns than any other maker. This means, amongst 
other things, that he can afford to pay higher wages, and that the best work- 
manship in the market—if there is a best—is at his disposal. And so it should 
be with the Dunlop tyres. If they cost a little more, it is reasonable to expect 
that they will be a little—though only a little, where so many are so good— 
better. 

And yet even they are not always above suspicion. The writer of these 
notes had a tyre, some years ago, that gave a deal of trouble; and this was a 
Dunlop. It went to several repairing shops, but always came back leaky. Yet 
none of the repairers could find the leak—perhaps they did not seek sufficiently. 
The tube was without apparent puncture; the valve appeared sound. Then 
one, more careful or more clever than the others, found that the valve itself and 
the principal part of the tube were indeed perfect, but that the valve tube had 
grown a little rusty and eaten away the rubber where metal and rubber joined, 
with the result of making an imperceptible puncture. All that was needed was 
simply to move the valve to a new place in the tyre, sticking a patch over the 
aperture for the old valve, and all was well ; the tyre was as good an one as ever 
had been made. 

It seemed worth while to mention this, because it may have happened to 
others, as well as the writer, to find a tyre mysteriously leaky ; and possibly an 
examination of the junction of rubber and metal at the valve may ‘‘locate” the 
mystery. Prevention, however, is better than cure, and in all probability this 
trouble would never have occurred if the cycle had been properly looked after. 
No damp, the cause of rust, should ever be allowed to get into such an important 
part. But this special machine had been ridden a good deal at the seaside ; 
and at the seaside the sands are sometimes hard, smooth, and very ‘inviting. 
Yet there is nothing that seems to do a bicycle more harm than the contact of 
salt water. It is said not to give children cold, but certainly it gives bicycles 
all sorts of ills. The sand, and possibly the grains of salt, seem even more 
intrusive than the ordinary dust of the high road, and therefore the cyclist with 
a due regard for his or her machine will eschew the sands, though they look 
never so attractive. 

Of course the right way to treat a bicycle is to keep it clean—to clean it 
constantly and judiciously. But all cleaning is not judicious cleaning, and it 
does not seem that most people realise that no cleaning is almost better than 
injudicious cleaning. Such cleaning as forces dust zo, rather than brushing it 
out of, delicate and inner parts, such as ball bearings, etc., is injudicious and 
worse than none. It were better to leave it dirty. It is, of course, especially 
after a wet ride that a bicycle requires careful and immediate cleaning, before the 
wet has had time to rust it; and again, on the time-honoured principle that 
prevention is better than cure, it is an excellent plan to put a little vaseline on 
the junctions, or any parts by which the wet is likely to find its way into the 
delicate inner mechanism, when a ride in the rain is in prospect. Asa rule such 
a ride will be avoided, both in the interests of the health of the rider and of the 
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machine, but sometimes it is inevitable. In such a case a loose short waterproof 
cape, reaching to a waterproof apron for the protection of the knees, is a good 
dress both for men and women. 

In one notable respect of cycling dress men seem much the wiser sex—they 
habitually ride in shoes; whereas the other sex generally prefer rather more 
highly laced boots than usual. There appears to be an idea in the feminine 
mind that length of boot may compensate for brevity of skirt; but even if this 
were a fair exchange it has no excuse, for short skirts are no more comfortable 
than long. The ideal for comfort and ease is, no doubt, to be found only in 
‘* rationals,” but, unfortunately, they offend the canons of several other ideals. 
And, ‘‘rationals” apart, nothing can be more safe, graceful, and comfortable 
than a well-fitted Sandford skirt; and, with its latest modification, it looks 
equally well when the wearer is afoot. Mr. Gooch, the tailor in Brompton 
Road, is its very successful maker. 

For cleaning the bicycle, whether wet or dry, there are several useful kits 
and cleaning outfits. The Selvyts and Selvyt gloves are excellent ; but among 
the primary requisites is a stand on which you can turn the machine upside 
down. It is not impossible to so turn it without any stand at all, and thus get 
at the parts that specially need attention, but with a sensible stand, such as that 
which the Meyrick Company at Bournemouth sell, this operation becomes a 
deal easier. Another great saver of labour is the foot pump, and not only does 
it save the manual toil of the hand pump, but it inflates the tyre a deal more 
satisfactorily. Of course it is not easy to strap one on the bicycle when touring, 
but for home uses it is far the best. 

It is well, however, to have one of the other kind, in case of accidents, 
always attached to the bicycle. But do not have the pump too small. The 
long ones are very little heavier, and blow up the tyre more tightly and more 
easily. The celluloid pumps are good, by virtue of their lightness, but there is 
a clip made of celluloid, or some similar material, for holding the pump to the 
bar of a man’s cycle that is not always quite satisfactory, and metal, for this 
purpose, seems better. The other material has a knack of getting slack and 
letting the pump—especially if it be a comparatively heavy one of metal—slip 
out. The metal retains its spring much better. A handy clip for attaching a 
lawn tennis bat to a bicycle is sold by Messrs. Todd and Co., of Coventry, and 
may safely be recommended to the many who are continually wanting to know 
how to cycle, with comfort, to their tennis parties. It does seem, however, as 
if there was room for more ingenuity on the inventor’s part in giving us more 
devices to lessen the labour of carrying things when riding. Occasionally one 
sees a mother riding down crowded streets with the baby in a basket before her. 
This is perhaps going a little too far. What we want is an invention that will help 
us with our golf clubs, and the men with their guns and fishing-rods. The 
stores too, and the big shops, might do well to design a packing that could be 
conveniently done up and strapped to a bicycle. 

After all, the great secret for prolonging the life of a cycle, whether with 
two wheels or three, is to give it plenty of life blood in the nature of oil. On 
days when the bicycle seems to be going unkindly, it often happens that a 
squeeze or two out of the oil-can seems to put new life and go into it, and to 
make it run with easy paces, 








A NEST 


r SHE following extract from a letter sent by Mr. G. Edwards, 
descriptive of the accompanying illustration, gives a 
most interesting account of the incident that the photo- 

graph portrays. From time to time accounts come to hand of 

curious nesting-places pitched upon by the various wild birds of 
the country, but it is not often that it is possible to obtain such 

a realistic illustration of any out-of-the-way spot that a hen may 

select as that which was secured by Mr. Edwards. 

““¢T have something in the way of a curiosity to show 
you to-day. I know you are always interested in birds.’ 

‘“« The speaker Jed the way to the end of the avenue, and point- 
ing to a letter-box nailed to a tree in the hedge, said to me :—* A 
year or two ago | had this box put up to enable me to get my letters 
earlier, for our postman leaves the road here and crosses the 
meadows to Bullingham, making a circuit of the parish. He used 
to leave the letters at my house on his return, instead of which 
he now drops them in this letter-box on his way out. I generally 
have from five to ten letters of a morning, so you will be surprised 
to find a nest of young birds are being reared. See for yourself.’ 

‘“« So saying, he gently unlocked the door, and there, sitting 
over her brood, was the female Great Tit, or Oxeye, as it is 
frequently called. 

“« «How many young are there?’ I asked. 

“« «Six or seven. She laid nine eggs, but | daresay the letters 
cracked one or two! It is wonderful that she did not forsake her 
nest, for one morning I noticed some grassy stuff was in the box, 
and thought some mischievous youngsters had been pushing 
rubbish through the letter slot, so I turned it out. The next 
morning a lot more was there, but this time it looked a little 
like a nest. SoI carefully took out my letters, and told the 
postman to put future letters in the box as gently as possible. 
Next day the nest was nearly finished, and soon the eggs were 
laid and the birds sitting. Yesterday the young birds were hatched. 
If you wait quietly for a few minutes you will see the old ones 
pop in and out through the letter slot, bringing food for them.’ 

‘“« Having my camera with me, I essayed a shot at the young 
birds; but the light was so bad under the trees, that the 
negative proved a failure. However, I was more fortunate with 
a view of the mother sitting on her nest, as she obligingly 
kept quite still for several seconds, and seemed quite to under- 
Stand that we did not wish to harm her.” 
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N old story goes that the Duke of Medina Sidonia, when 
he interrupted Drake’s famous game of bowls on 
Plymouth Hoe, in 1588, set eyes upon the wooded 

steeps of Mount Edgcumbe as the place where, when England 
should be conquered, he would make his abode. The resolution, 
if such it was, did credit to his judgment. There are venerable 
orange trees there in these days, whose white blossoms and 
golden fruit might make the place seem homeland to a Spaniard. 
But Drake was resolved to ‘ wressell a poull ’’—as he styled the 
encounter—with his rival, and wrote to Walsyngham: ‘I doubt 
it not but ere it be long so to handle the matter with the Duke 
of Sidonia as he shall wish himself among his own orange trees.” 
From that time to this the noble wooded hill of Mount 
Edgcumbe has witnessed the going to and fro of the ships of the 
Royal Navy. Commanding the Narrows isa battery on the spot 
where guns were planted to forbid the passage to the Spaniard, 
and where the first Earl of Mount Edgcumbe, then Port Admiral, 
afterwards mounted pieces from: the old French gun factory of 
Rouelle, which had been taken out of a captured frigate. Here 
is now a casemated fort, and, indeed, many batteries stand in 
the park and woods overlooking Plymouth Sound. No other 
nobleman’s seat in England has such an outlook. 

Away to the right is the great breakwater of the Sound, 
with Staddon Point and the fortified hill above. Through the 
narrow channel there pass great battleships, swift cruisers, dark- 
hulled destroyers, like sleuth-hounds after their prey, sometimes 
great ocean liners, often white-winged yachts and excursion 
steamers, with broad-beamed trawlers and other craft innumerable. 
It is a great and crowded harbour, with all Plymouth stretched 
along the shore. Beyond Drake’s Island we see the old citadel 
and the Hoe, the Royal William Victualling Yard, and Mount 
Wise. To the left are the busy hive of Devonport, the placid 
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FROM THE LODGE. 


MOUNT EDGCUMBE HOUSE. 


MOUNT EDGCUMBE. 


Flymouth, 


waters of the Hamoaze, with the dockyard, Tor Point, and the 
opening of the Tamar. To dwell upon the historic memories of 
a place so long associated with the British Navy would be 
impossible here, for Plymouth Sound has witnessed many famous 
scenes, and often our fleets have lain in Cawsand Bay, beyond 
Picklecombe Fort and the romantic zigzag walks of Mount 
Edgcumbe Park, before they set sail for France or the East Indies. 
A verse of an old ballad may be recalled to illustrate the vast 
amount of human nature that is displayed on such occasions :— 
‘© Tn Cawsand Bay lying, the Blue Peter flying, 
The hands all turned up for the anchor to weigh ; 
There came off a lady, as fresh as a May day, 
Who, looking up modestly, these words did say : 
‘I wants a young man there, so do what you can there, 
° * To hoist me aboard, or to send him tu mé. 
lis name’s Henry Grady, and I am a lady 
Come off for to save him from going to sea.’” 


But it is time to land at Cremyll Point, where, in former 
times, the Earl would have greeted us with the number of guns 
appropriate to our state, and to proceed up the broad way from 
the lodge to the house. The great blizzard of 1891 laid low 
many a fine tree here, and, on the higher land of the park, 
uprooted giants that had withstood the blasts of ages; but still 
everything is delightfully green, and careful hands have replaced 
the things that have been destroyed. 

The house is a massive quadrangular structure, as originally 
built, but has undergone some changes, and received additions. 
There are very broad octagonal towers at each of the original 
angles, embattled, hike the rest of the structure, and many bays with 
mullioned windows. The place was built by Sir Richard Edg- 
cumbe, whose father, Sir Piers, had received his knighthood at 
the famous Battle of the Spurs. The work at Mount Edgcumbe 
was carried on during the 
reign of Mary, and it rose 
in solid masses well adapted 
for the situation. The central 
block and angle turrets are the 
oldest parts of the structure, 
but considerable changes have 
been effected within. The 
Tudor hall has become a classic 
saloon, adorned with busts, and 
with marble columns supporting 
a lofty gallery, with an organ. 
The drawing-room, or ‘“ gal- 
lery,” is on the east front—a 
fine apartment with panelled 
ceiling and a_ splendid view 
over Plymouth Sound from its 
windows. The dining-room is 
oval, with unusual character, 
and the library beysnd 
is a fine apartment. These 
were additions made by~the 
first and second Earls of Mount 
Edgcumbe. The mansion is 


art, largely in the classic taste, 
and it has family portraits by 
Lely, Reynolds, and others,. 
One of these is of Sir Piers 
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Edgcumbe, of the Civil War, a colonel in 
the Royal Army, and a stout upholder of . 
the king, whose house was unsuccessfully 
assaulted by the Parliamentary forces 
in May, 1644, and held out for a year 
longer. Imprisonment and sequestra- 
tion followed, but fortunately the house 
was retained by the family. 

The surroundings of Mount Edg- 
cumbe House are very beautiful, and 
mark the classic taste of successive 
owners. The lower gardens, on the 
side of the Sound, extend by Barn Pool, 
and are most beautiful, with varied 
character and planting. Inthe English 
garden, strangely enough, grow palms, 
magnolias, camellias, and flowers from 
warmer climes. The Italian garden is 
a sweet retreat, with dark evergreens, 
old orange trees, a marble basin, and a 
beautiful balustered double staircase 
at the end, from whose top the Apollo 
Belvedere, Medici Venus, and a Faun 
survey the classic scene. Statuary is, 
indeed, a feature of the grounds, and in 
various places on the terrace we meet 
the Ludovici Mars, and other well-known 
figures. The French garden, again, is 
laid out with trim flower-beds, varied 
walks, and old hedges. Unfortunately, Photo. by W. M. Crockett, 
the blizzard overthrew a fine group of 
cedars which adorned the upper garden, but still the beautiful 
arrangement of beds, and the fine shrubbery, make the place a 
charming resort from which to survey the Sound. There is a 
delightful drive along the edge of the park, where the sea is on one 
hand and the haunt of fallow deer on the other. The way leads 
round the deeply-wooded amphitheatre, near which a former 
possessor raised ‘‘Milton’s Temple” amid fine magnolia and cedar 
trees, and beneath his bust placed the appropriate lines :— 

‘** Overhead up-grew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade, 
Cedar and fir, and branching palm ; 
A sylvan scene, and as the ranks ascend, 
Shade after shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view.” 
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OLD CHINA. Plymouth. 


Beyond this charming spot is the open park, with the ruin 
seen in the picture, belonging to the time when ruins were 
fashionable. The blizzard wasted the beech wood through which 
the road leads to the south terrace, whence, over that wide view of 
sea, we gaze contented. There are the zigzag walks, too, on the 
face of the hill, and, beyond the park gate here, Maker Church, 
Kingsand, Cawsand, and the great sweep of Whitesand Bay on 
the western side. 

From the higher land of the park there is truly a 
splendid prospect of the Devon and Cornish coasts, and the 
Eddystone Lighthouse rises far away at sea. It is a demesne 
to be entered with pleasure and left with regret. 
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THE SEDGEMERE KENNELS. 


SHORT time ago itwas ~ 
my privilege to write 


an account of a visit to 
Upminster, the delightful seat 
in Essex of Mr. E. S. Woodi- 
wiss, whose Dachshunds are 
world renowned. I then had 
occasion to mention the great 
similarity in the tastes of the 
sons of the late Sir Abraham 
Woodiwiss, all being lifelong 
fanciers, and quite at the top of 
the tree in their different sec- 
tions. As Mr. E. S. Woodiwiss 
has gained honours at all the 
ading shows with his Dachs- 
ti ds and Kerry cattle, so his 
brother, Mr. Sam Woodiwiss, 
is pre-eminent in Bulldogs. 
No member of the Bulldog 
Club is more popular as a 
judge, as was proved by the 
record entry at the June show, 
at which Mr. Sam Woodiwiss 
officiated. In less than fifty 
classes there were over 400 en- 
tries—nearly twice as many as 
at any previous show; surely a 
compliment to Mr. Woodiwiss, 
as well as a most convincing = /#0/. by 7. fail, 
proof of the further popularity 
of the breed. There were, of course, the usual dissatisfied 
exhibitors, but old stagers upheld the judge’s awards, declaring 
him to be consistent, and, as his friend, Mr. W. H. Sprague, 
said at the annual dinner of the club, “ All his awards had been 
true to one type, all the winners being of one sort, and that the 
right sort.” 
His long experience of the breed has taught him what are 
its true characteristics ; hence he is immensely proud of Baron 
SEDGEMERE, a Bulldog of his own breeding. This young dog is 





SEDGEMERE. 


Baker Street. 


by Stockwell out of Champion Blackberry, his dam also being 
one of his owner’s home-bred stock. He is not yet three years 
old, and created a record by winning the title of champion before 
entering his second year. Incolour he is arich golden fawn, and 
as he goes to scale under 45lb., he is just a nice size.. He has, 
in fact, often been called a“ pretty” Bulldog, a description rarely 
applied to representatives of the national breed. His head is 
well-nigh perfectly shaped, he is well broken up in face, and is 
admitted to be the best wrinkled dog of the day. The 
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fact that he is own brother to Mr. G. 
R. Sims’s Barney Barnato—one of the 
best boomed dogs ever shown—has 
attracted the attention of many outside 
the fancy who might not otherwise 
have noted the dog. Bulldog men, 
however, are never tired of singing 
his praises, and it will be a very long 
time before the reputation of the Sedge- 
mere kennels is tarnished so long as 
Baron Sedgemere reigns there. Need- 
less to say, Mr. Woodiwiss has had 
innumerable offers for him; in fact, 
when he was first shown as a puppy he 
had the refusal of a very large sum. 
Since then £400 has been tendered for 
his transfer to another kennel. His 
owner, however, has somewhat em- 
phatically declared that, having been 
bred at Sedgemere, he shall die there. 
For companions he has_ Boaz, a 
brother, Boanerges, Sheffield Barry, 
and Burgomaster—a rare quartette. 
The possession by Mr. Woodiwiss 
of so notorious a dog as British Monarch, 
one of the most typical Bulldogs ever 
bred, and _ subsequently Dockleaf, 
purchased of Mr. Pybus-Sellon for 
£250, naturally brought the Sedgemere 
kennels to the front, and the discussion 
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Baker Street. 


Baker Street. 


BARON SEDGEMERE. 


Baker Street, 


as to the soundness of Dockleaf, which 
led to a walking match against King 
Orry, will be well remembered by 
many readers of Country Lire. It 
created immense excitement, and was 
made for ter miles. Mr. G. R. Murrell, 
the owner of King Orry, now in 
America, maintained that the Finchley 
celebrity was a cripple, and this opinion 
being hotly disputed, a walking match 
between the dogs was arranged. 
Although Dockleaf was voted rather an 
inactive animal, he was fancied for the 
novel contest, in which, however, he 
met with more than his match, for he 
did not cover two miles. This defeat 
could not be counted as proof that he 
was not a_ typical specimen of his 
‘variety, for a Bulldog is certainly not 
called upon to undertake feats of 
pedestrianism. He afterwards won 
prizes under almost every judge (not as 
a pedestrian, I must add), and earned 
his right to the title of champion. 

I have dwelt at length on the con- 
nection of Mr. Woodiwiss with Bulldogs 
on account of this being his favourite 
variety. He has, however, an excellent 
kennel of smooth Collies, a team of 
seven of this variety being entered in 
his name at the last show of the Collie 
Club. SepGEMERE Star, a _lovely- 
headed dog, was the most successful. 
He was then barely a year old, and wz 
practically unfurnished. Heading a 
strong limit class, he also obtained prizes 
in other classes in which he appeared, 
and will, in time, prove a very useful 
successor to Sedgemere Tip, a very 
widely-known smooth Collie owned by 
Mr. Woodiwiss. 

The massive - looking Turc, a 
Dogue de Bordeaux, isa very well-known 
inmate of the Sedgemere kennels, for 
he was one of the first of the variety to 
be imported into this country. Won- 
derful tales told of the adventures of an 
English judge while making the awards 
at Bordeaux created so much interest 
in England that Mr. Woodiwiss at once 
started for Paris to secure one of the 
wonderful canines. He was considered 
fortunate to secure Turc, at a big 
price. 

The Dalmatian, Cominc RIne- 
MASTER, also owned by Mr. Woodiwiss, 
is an exceedingly well-bred dog, his 
sire being Champion Coming Still, 
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undoubtedly the best of the variety 
ever shown, and his dam Champion 
Berolina. He was bred by Mr. T. N. 
Wilson, and is now just over four years 
old. As his photo shows, he is too 
lightly marked to be in the front rank, 
although he has had a fairly successful 
show career, being formerly known as 
Dunkirk. He is a good companion, as, 
indeed, are all Dalmatians, and accom- 
panies Mr. and Mrs. Woodiwiss in their 
long drives round Finchley way. He 
is a splendidly shaped dog, and, now 
that his sire has been withdrawn from 
competition, he may have a_ long 
sequence of wins, for good Dalmatians 
are very few and far between. 

Mr. Woodiwiss has no better bred 
dog than his magnificent Greyhound, 
Rea Jam, one of the few show bitches 
of coursing origin. She is by Mitchel- 
dean, son of a Waterloo Cup winner in 
Misterton—the Altcar trophy being the 
only stake the last-named dog ever won, 
by the way. Misterton, in turn, was a 
son of that singularly fast dog Contango, 
who, with Herschel, can claim the 
honour of being one of the best stud 
dogs ever reared. Gameness, persever- 
ance, and good looks were his chief characteristics. His 
distinguished great-granddaughter made her début at Cirencester 
in 1893, and so captivated by her was Mr. George Raper— 
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REAL JA M Baker Street. 
son of the old Waterloo slipper—that he at once made overtures 
for her purchase, and she fully upheld the very high opinion 
he had formed in her subsequent show career. No better show 
Greyhound has ever been benched. 
She did not remain long in Mr. 
Raper’s possession, for Mr. Woodiwiss, 
who has a good eye for a Greyhound, 
admired her so much that she once 
more changed hands at a big figure. 
The first year of her show life was one 
triumphant march, for at twenty-nine 
shows she won no fewer than twenty- 
seven first prizes and two seconds, in 
addition to very many specials and 
championships at Birmingham and the 
Crystal Palace. She is not now in 
show form, but for all that is one of 
the most graceful Greyhounds ever seen 
out. Real Jam is certainly worth more 
than a passing note. Mr. Woodiwiss 
at one time had a small string of Grey- 
hounds in training, but did only 
moderately in the sport. Still, had he 
persevered, he might have reached the 
top rung of the ladder, as he undoubtedly 
has done in Bulldogs. 

The kennels at Sedgemere are 
replete in every respect, epidemic of 
any kind being unknown, so well kept 
are the inmates. Although so close to 
London, there is excellent. exercise 
ground in the vicinity, and the inhabit- 
ants of Finchley have become 
accustomed to seeing the varied team 
out for their daily airing. 


Baker Street. BIRKDALE. 


FESTIVITIES AT FLOORS. 


en féte, on the occasion of the coming of age of the present 

Duke of Roxburghe. His Grace Henry John, the 
eighth Duke, was educated at Eton, and now holds a commission 
in the Royal Horse Guards. Floors Castle, the stately Kelso 
seat of the Roxburghe family, is charmingly situated on the 
Tweed, near its junction with the Teviot. 

The estate is an excellent one for sport, and in addition to 
the usual low-ground shooting, some of the best salmon casts on 
the Tweed are to be found in the Vloors water. The previous 
Duke of Roxburghe, who died five years ago in the very prime 
of life, was an enthusiastic sportsman, an excellent landlord, and 
endeared himself to all by his kindly, generous disposition. 
A distinguished house party was entertained at Floors Castle 
during the rejoicings, the guests being the Countess of Derby, 
Lady Isabel Stanley, Countess of Ancaster, Lady Mary 
Willoughby, Lord and Lady Binning, Lord and Lady 
Tweedmouth, Lady Susan Grant Suttie, Lady Helen Stewart, 
Viscount Castlereagh, Hon. Rosamond Guest, Lord Henry Scott, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Pease, Hon. Dudley Marjoribanks, Lord Jedburgh, 


7 HE usually quiet Border town of Kelso has recently been 


Capt. Ricardo, Hon. Walter Erskine, Capt. Peel, Mr. Crichton, 
Mr. Brassey, Mr. Walrond, Mr. Kerr, and Mr. H. Wilson. 

On the Thursday night a private ball was held in the 
magnificent ball-room of the castle, the same room being used 
as a reception-room on the occasion of the dinner given to 
the tenantry and principal inhabitants of Kelso and Dunbar. 
Thetenantry were formally introduced to the young Duke, whose 
kindly bearing created a most favourable impression, which was 
intensified when later on, during the dinner, he responded to the 
toast of the evening. Mr. Shiell, the oldest tenant on the estate, 
was in the unique position of having been present at three similar 
functions, the first in 1837, when the grandfather of the present 
Duke attained his majority, and again in 1860, at. the coming of 
age of the last Duke. The following day a‘large garden party 
was held in the grounds of Floors Castle, the numerous visitors 
being received on the terrace by Her Grace the Duchess of 
Roxburghe and the young Duke. In passing through the 
castle an opportunity was afforded the guests of inspecting the 
numerous presents received by His Grace. A supper and ball 
was also given to the estate servants, nor were ‘the poorer 
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members of the community forgotten, His Grace having 
provided a dinner for the inmates of the poorhouse. 

During the week various deputations waited upon the Duke, 
and amongst the many presents he received may be mentioned 
the handsome silver casket containing a congratulatory address, 
and a silver rose-water dish from the tenants on the Roxburghe 
Estate, a magnificent silver bowl and stand costiny £170 from 
the inhabitants of Kelso, whilst the servants on the estate 
contributed a massive ebony clock to the long list of presents. 
The various sporting associations in the vicinity also presented 
His Grace with addresses of congratulation and appropriate 
gifts, the Kelso Curling Club giving a pair of curling stones, 
the Angling Association presenting him with a salmon rod 
specially made by Messrs. Forrest and Sons, of Kelso, and the 
Bowling Club gave a pair of silver mounted bowls, each bearing 
the ducal crest and a suitable inscription. The Kelso Cycling 
Club gift took the form of a silver cigarette-case. On the 
Broxmouth Estate, near Dunbar, rejoicings were held, and the 
servants and employés entertaived to a supper and a dance. 
Presents were also received by His Grace from the servants on 
the Broxmouth Estate, and from the inhabitants of Dunbar, in 
addition to numerous gifts from private friends, Owing to the 
important and influential position occupied by the House of 
Roxburghe in the Porder Counties the council of the Edinburgh 
Border Counties’ Association passed a resolution to the effect 
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SOME OF THE 


FLOCRS CASTLE. Kelso. 


that their “sincere congratulations be offered to Her Grace the 
Duchess of Roxburghe and His Grace the Duke of Roxburghe 
on the attainment of His Grace’s majority.” 

During the rejoicings the town of Kelso was crowded with 
visitors, whilst the many decorations and displays of flags and 
bunting gave the picturesque Border town quite a gay and 
festive appearance. At night the houses were brilliantly illumi- 
nated, a huge bonfire was lit in the market-place, and there was 
also a display--of: fireworks, the streets being crowded with 
pedestrians. Floors Castle is probably the most charmingly 
situated country seat in the Border Counties, and thirty years 
ago was honoured by a visit from the Queen, whilst His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales was several years ago a by no means 
unsuccessful angler on the Tweed. Judging from the welcome 
accorded to the Duke by all classes of the community, he has 
already succeeded in endearing himself to his tenants. - Despite 
the straits and difficulties that have beset the agricultural interest 
of late years it is satisfactory to find that on the extensive 
Roxburghe estates there are still representatives of families that 
have farmed under the House of Roxburghe for generations, thus 
proving the excellent understanding subsisting between landlord 
and tenant. That the same kindly relations between the 
tenantry, the town of Kelso, and His Grace will continue to 
exist is the earnest wish of the pre-ent representative of the 
ducal house of Roxburghe. ARDAROS. 
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MARLOW REGATTA. 
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HEN certain changes with regard to Henley Regatta 
WV necessitated the abandonment of the old style of 
fixture at Marlow, which formerly followed im- 
mediately upon the Royal meeting, a regatta principally devoted 
to amusing events was substituted in 1892, but Marlow Regatta 
has now developed once more into a real racing fixture, with 
challenge trophies galore. This year’s event was rather late 
for best-boat work, but this was unavoidable on account of 
the necessity for considering the dates of other regattas, and did 
not detract in any way from the complete success attained. The 
programme was a long and interesting one, but rather too much 
given to four-oared races. The committee have scored well with 
their new list of events, but four races of one description seem 
rather too many, and pairs or eights might be substituted for one 
of them. 

The chief event, for the Grand Challenge Cup, was 
won rather easily by Kingston, who defeated Thames in the 
final, after running away in their heat from a Radley College 
crew. Thames, Twickenham, Marlow, Reading, and Maiden- 
head fought out the Senior-Junior Fours, and finally Thames beat 


ACROSS THE RIVER. 
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Maidenhead by a little over a length. Henley and Marlow were 
the starters for the Borgnis Challenge Cup for Junior Fours, and 
the former won easily, while the Town Challenge Cup race, 
open to town rowing clubs between Staines and Oxford, created 
much enthusiasm. Maidenhead, Marlow, Henley, and Reading 
were the competitors, and Reading defeated Maidenhead in the 
final. 

There were also challenge cups for Junior Sculls, won by 
M. A. Sands, Vikings R.C., who beat Lord Vivian, Kingston 
R.C., and for Senior-Junior Sculls. The latter was very popular, 
attracting a good entry, but the winner, E. Malmsten, Thames 
R.C., had a rather easy task. Variety was given to the 
programme by a dongola race, each crew comprising four ladies 
and two gentlemen, in which Hurley beat Wargrave; tug-of- 
war for yet another challenge cup, in which the Football Club 
beat the Volunteers; and a water tournament in canoes, in which 
local rowing club members disported themselves to the general 
amusement. Viscountess Curzon presented the prizes, and an 
enjoyable regatta ended with a pretty Venetian féte and firework 
display. 
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DONCASTER YEARLINGS: 


7 THE racing season of 1897 is 
passing rapidly away, York 
August Meeting is over, and 

Doncaster is drawing on apace. 

To the real lover of thorough- 
breds the racing at the latter place, 
important as it always is, is hardly 
more interesting than the morning 
sales, where at so many of the best 
colts and fillies of their year have their 
good looks and quality, for the first 
time in their lives, exhibited to the 
public gaze. The lot that will come 
under Mr. Tattersall’s hammer next 
week are, from all accounts, quite up 
to the average, and rumour has long 
been busy with the names of some of the 
blue-blooded youngsters who will be 
seen walking round the sale-ring 
during the week. 

It was for this reason that I 
lately paid a visit to the Keele Stud, 
where Mr. Ralph Sneyd_ spares no 
expense in securing the best blood to 
be got. Mr. Boothby, too, shows that he 
is not only an enthusiast, but also an 
expert, in the art of breeding race. 
horses, and the stud groom, Britten, 
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looks after the young stock as if they 
were his own children. It is only a 
young stud, but it has already achieved 
considerable success, and at last year’s 
sale Blue Green’s yearlings made the 
very respectable average of 680 guineas. 
Blue Smoke, Hydrangea, Yester Year, 
and the Lady Villikins filly have all 
shown winning form since then, and 
there are several others yet to come 
out, who have been well galloped at 
home; so that this year’s lot should 
provoke plenty of competition when 
they come into the sale-ring. 

The first brought out for me to see 
was a bvy filly, by Blue Green out of 
Signorina, by Pacific—Queen, by Heir 
at Law, by Newminster. This mare 
must not be confused with Chevalier 
Genistrelli’s famous racer of the same 
name, to whom, however, she is closely 
related on her dam’s side, Queen being 
own sister to Star of Portici, dam of 
the other Signorina. This filly is a 
lengthy, level sort, and although she 
did not do well during the early part of 
the year, she is coming on nicely now, 
and will make more improvement than 
most. Maia’s dark bay filly, by 
Prince Rudolph, is a useful sort, and 
as her sire 1s by Prince Charlie— 
Hester, and her dam by the Parmesan 
horse Hydromel, she has plenty of 
running blood in her veins. <A bay 
filly, by Blue Green out of Collarette, is 
a neat, active yearling, with her sire’s 
back and quarters, and a rare mover in 
the paddocks. 

A Fitty foal, by BLuz Green out 
of Rose Marion, by Rosicrucian, 
is a good-looking bay yearling, a 
trifle plain about the head, perhaps, 
but a lengthy, well turned, short-legged 
sort, and almost sure to race. Lady 
Villikins, by Hagioscope—Dinah, by 
Hermit, and the dam of this year’s 
Goodwood winner, has a big, fine, clean- 
limbed CuestNutT Fitty, by Doc Rose, 
and there isa very compact active son of 
Blue Green and Intruder, by Isonomy 
from Out of Bounds, by Hermit 
out of Boundary, by Stockwell, that is 
quite a quick sort, and can go. Molly 
Lepel, by George Frederick—Slice 
(dam of Breadknife), has a_ strong, 
short-legged, medium-sized Bay FItty, 
by Doc Rose, a sound, hard-looking 
sort that is almost sure to race. 
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A beautifully bred yearling is the 
fine lengthy Bay or Brown Fitty, by 
SHEEN out of PuospHine, by Foxhall 
out of Illuminata, and therefore bred 
on the same lines as Ladas. She is 
worth a big sum, if only to keep for 
stud purposes, though she looks like 
winning plenty of races in the meantime. 

The other fillies are a bay, by 
Penzance—Sunny Hill, that is a first 
foal and will probably improve ; a big, 
raking bay, by Alloway out of Down- 
right, by Sterling, her dam by the 
Duke; and a strong, compact chestnut, 
by Kilmarth—Melliflora, that has rare 
good limbs, and gallops. 

The first of the colts brought to 
my notice was a_ bloodlike, well- 
balanced Brown, by Doc Rose out of 
Lapy Laura. He is a June foal, and 
therefore rather small, but one of the 
truest made yearlings I ever saw, all 
quality and action, with the best of limbs, 
short back, well sprung ribs, good 
shoulders, and as smart as paint all 
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The Palmer (Weatherbit and ‘Touch- 
stone) out of Mrs. Cluppins, by Uncas 
(Stockwell and Touchstone), her dam 
Mrs. Bardell, by Mr. Winkle, so that 
he is full of good hard blood on both 
sides of his pedigree, and ought to 
make a race-horse. 

There is also a good bay son of 
Dog Rose and Landscape, by Spring- 
field ; and a colt of the same colour, by 
Prince Rudolph out of  Bertram’s 
Choice, by Robert the Devil out of 
Favorita, by Favonius—Adrastia, by 
St. Albans. This colt has plenty of 
good points about him, especially his 
shoulders. 

The son of Blue Green and Grecian 

Bend, by Bend Or out of Lady Tramp, 
isa sturdy, square-built, upstanding colt. 
He has hissire’s back, loins, and quarters, 
and is a very useful-looking, galloping 
sort of youngster. A very good yearling 
indeed, too, is the CHESTNUT son of Doc 
Rose and Pink, by Peter out of Maid 
of Perth, by Scottish Chief. This is a 
strong, hard, striding sort, with size, 
length, and power, full of quality, and 
sure to race. 
Photo. by Rouch. BAY OR BR. FILLY BY SHEEN—PHOSPHINE. Copyright-—"'C.L." There will be plenty of good year- 
lings at Doncaster, but it is doubtful 
if a better will be seen than the son of 
BiuE GREEN and CATHERINE II., by 
Tristan out of Ira Noce (sister to Le 
Nord and Le Nicham). This is a 
beautifully bred colt, and as 
handsome as he ought to be from his 
pedigree—a hard brown, the image of 
his sire, with beautiful length in front, 
and immense power behind. All 
symmetry and quality he is, a gentle- 
man from nose to tail, and a really 
beautiful mover. This colt should 
make a big price. 

The Brown Cott, by the same 
sire out of THuria, by Thurio out of 
Molda, by Knight of the Garter, 
is a beautifully balanced colt, with 
length and quality, and if he is not 
quite so powerful behind the saddle as 
Catherine II.’s colt, he is full of liberty, 
and a rare mover in the paddocks. 
He has inherited all the beautiful 
bloodlike quality of the Thurios, and as 
all that horse’s descendanis stay for 
ever, he will probably do the same. 
Very good colts, indeed, are both these 
last, and sure to win races. 

Although not strictly belonging to 
the subject of this article, it may not be 
uninteresting if I say a few words about 
the Keele mares. A stroll round the 
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tiful Rosicrucian mare Rose Marion, 
her dam Dame Marion, by Blair Athol. 
Rosicrucian mares are always valuable 
at the stud, especially when they com- 
bine Stockwell blood with that of 
Weatherbit; and as Rose Marion’s 
yearling, and also her strong big foal, 
both by Blue Green, are inbred to the 
latter blood, they will both probably 
makerace-horses. She is now in foal to 
Kilwarlin, The Waler Cartridge, by 
Musket out of Rosalie, also has a good 
Blue Green foal, and has visited the 
Rosicrucian sire Black Bryony. White 
Lie, bought at Mr. R. K. Mainwaring’s 
sale, by Veracity out of a Hermit mare, 
has a good first foal by Mortaigne 
(brother to Lady Rosebery); and then 
we came to that good mare Molly Lepel, 
by George Frederick out of Slice, by 
Brown Bread, and the dam of Lord 
Hervey and Green Room. 

The mare by Royal Hampton out 
of Bal Gal is very like her dam, and 
has a filly foal by Blue Green that 
ought to grow into a smart yearling. 
The short-legged, deep-bodied Sig- 
norina was walking about, followed by a good chestnut colt 
foal by Dog Rose; and the big roomy yesterling, by Sterling 
out of a Blinkhoolie mare, and therefore beautifully inbred to 
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Whalebone, has a strong colt foal, with his sire Blue Green’s loins 
and quarters, The blood-like Thuria has a pretty filly foal of Dog 
Rose’s, born early on New Year’s Day. This isa beautiful mare, 
and her foal one of the best I have seen ; 
whilst Pink is a charming mare, and the 
dam of a good youngster by Blue Green. 
Princess’s daughter of Blue Green, 
Intruder’s colt by the same sire, and 
Maia’s bay filly by Black Bryony, are all 
good foals, and there is another mare by 
Royal Hampton out of Bal Gal with 
a big filly fozl by Blue Green, The 
beautifully bred sister to Paradox, 
Paradise, by Sterling out of Casuistry, 
is a grand mare, and her good-looking 
daughter by Blue Green will gallop 
some day, if looks and breeding are of 
any worth. And then, in another 
paddock, were Phosphine, with a very 
good Blue Green foal; that grand mare 
Lady Villikins, also followed by a foal 
by Blue Green; Sithonia, by Child of 
the Mist out of a Speculum mare; and 
the beautifully bred Catherine II, 
by Tristan, her dam ‘La Noce, by 
Wellingtonia out of La Nuit, by Plutus. 
What may be the fate of the Keele 
yearlings I have tried to describe in 
this article, at Doncaster, and whether 
or not they will make as good an 
average as those of last year, it is im- 
possible to say; but whatever may 
befall them, it is quite certain that the 
mares mentioned above will produce 
plenty of good winners in years to 
Copyright-""C.L." = come, Outpost, 





THE DUBLIN. HORSE SHOW. 


into the Dublin Horse Show, until the arrangements are 

well-nigh perfect. The entries and attendance have 
gone up by leaps and bounds, until they have assumed propor- 
tions never anticipated by the most ardent enthusiast. The 
thirtieth anniversary of the Ball’s Bridge carnival will take some 
beating, a happy combination of circumstances having united to 
make the show of 1897 a glorious success. 

It was easy to see, on the first day of the show, that the 
attendance was going to be a bumper one, but if ever there 
was a congested district in Ireland it was Ball’s Bridge on the 
succeeding days. It was admitted on all sides that never before 
had there been seen such a crowd as on Wednesday, when there 
was literally not room enough to move about the enclosure. 
According to the official record, upwards of 21,000 passed the 
turnstiles. The exhibits were voted exceptionally good, and it 
is quite evident that the increased attention to horse breeding 
is beginning to bear good fruits, The show made by the 
Hackneys was most creditable, but in a country where so many 
magnificent hunters can be brought together they are hardly 
required, 


into succeeding year has seen improvements introduced 


The efficacy of provincial shows as feeders for the great 
show at Ball’s Bridge came out very forcibly in the results in 
the several hunter classes, as in many of them the winners of 
the red and the blue rosettes were horses which won at Navan, 
Hollyinount, Castlerea, and Mullingar. Dealing was very brisk 
on Wednesday and Thursday, and for sound horses of the right 
stamp there were plenty of customers. Indeed, the prices all 
round attained to very satisfactory proportions, so that sellers 
have every reason to re-echo the general expression of opinion 
that it was a ‘‘ great show.” 

The parades of the prize-winners each day were magnificent 
displays of the equine wealth of the country, and Ireland may 
wel] feel proud of being able to turn out such a peerless lot of. 
horses. Great interest was taken in the coaching parade, in 
which a number of well-appointed and capitally horsed coaches took 
part, the whips being Messrs. J. Thompson, J. Freeman, J. T. 
Power, T. T. Power, J. R. O'Reilly, J. Robson, R. W. Lindsay, 
Czptain J. W. Yardley, A. Gemmell, R. G. Nutting, and C, 
Fownes. Each driver was presented with a four-in-hand whip 
by the Duke of York. , 

The jumping still remains the popular feature of the show,, 
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and although there were a few discontents who said the per- 
formances of the competitors were not up to old form, the 
competitions were keenly and cleverly contested. On Wednesday 
the first everit was taken by Mrs. T. E. Harrison’s Silver Doctor, 
Mr. J. Clarke’s Fear Naught being second. Mr. Markey’s Nellie 
Netterville, jumping faultlessly, was the winner of Competition 
II., while Mr. N. Morton was to the fore in Competition III. 
with Lady Bird. On Thursday some excellent jumping was 
witnessed. Mr. Clarke won the first event with his good horse 
Fear Naught, Mr. Golding’s Moonskine being second, and 
Mr. Morton’s Little John only being > “9 get into third place, 
which in itself speaks for the keenness of the contest. The 
champion wall competition is always an interesting one, and 
our old friend—Mr. Bailie’s Meta—took the first prize of £20, 
Count d’Havrincourt’s Bistouri taking second money, and lending 
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DONCASTER 


York to Ainderby, whence a two-mile drive along a singularly picturesque 

road lands you at Langton Hall, where Captain Fife took up his 
residence, and to which he moved his stud from Dorsetshire, some few years 
ago. An ideal spot it is for rearing thoroughbreds, with its sunny, well-sheltered 
paddocks, the best of grass, and a healthful, bracing air, which ought to make 
everything thrive. There is plenty of the best of winning blood to be seen there 
too, and as everything is done on the very best principles, it will not be long 
before a big winner comes from this stud. 

A hearty welcome from Captain Fife, and then we set off to see the 
yearlings which are going to make their bow to the public at Doncaster next 
week. The first of these is a bay filly, own sister to Grasp (winner of the 
Birmingham Cup), by Herald out of Guarantee, by Pero Gomez out of Bargain, 
and going back to the Voltigeur blood. This is a fair-sized yearling, standing 
over a lot of ground, with beautiful shoulders, plenty of scope, and likely to grow 
into a very fine mare. The chestnut filly by Hagioscope out of Happy Agnes, 
by Hampton out of Bay Agnes, by Speculum out of Polly Agnes, the dam of 
Lily Agnes, Ormonde’s dam, is worth a lot of money as a brood mare, even if she 
never wins a race, which she probably will, being, as she is, a lengthy, classy 
filly and a beautiful mover. 

I was next shown a really good yearling, the great, slashing, chestnut filly 
by Hazlehatch out of Lady Macbeth, by Paradox, and straining back through the 
Thormanby mare, Rouge Rose (dam of Bend Or), to Ellen Horne (grandam of 
Lord Lyon and Achievement). This is rare blood, and as its possessor, who is 
bred on the same lines as Sallins, is a lengthy, reaching young lady that will 
grow into a big, fine mare, and is almost certain to race, she will probably make 
a good price. It is worth remembering that Hazlehatch is having plenty of 
winners this season. 

There is no more beautiful sire in England than Morion, and he has got a great, 
lengthy, unfurnished, deep-bodied brown filly out of Belvidera II., by Hampton 
from Belle of Bury, by Caterer (son of Stockwell) out of Brown Bess, by Blight 
(son of Slane and Lady Mary, .by Voltaire). .This is a rare-limbed filly and a 
hard, useful sort. Queen’s Counsel, by Isonomy out of Master,Kildare’s dam, a 
charming horse, all quality and action, and sure to get a great horse some day, 
is the sire of Miss Decima’s first foal. This is a bay filly, a regular Springtield 
to look at, which is accounted for by her dam being a daughter of that horse out 
of Saga, by Petrarch, her dam Napoli (Orvieto’s dam). ‘This filly, who comes 
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an international aspect to the contest. In the novice class Mr. 
Morton’s Sparrow was the winner, and the pony competition 
brought out some well-known animals, amongst them being 
Mr. Widger’s Huntsman, which took first, and Captain B. 
Daly’s Judy, third. 

As is always the case on the last day, the attendance showed 
a falling off. It transpired that on Thursday 25,028 people 
passed the turnstiles, and altogether it is fair to assume that 
quite 60,000 people patronised the show during the week. In 
the way of adjudications nothing remained but the Hackney cab 
and car classes, and the allocation of the Waterhouse Cup for 
the best harness horse bred and owned in Ireland. This was 
won by the donor, Mr. S. S. Waterhouse, of Killiney. The 
jumping was really good—in fact, the best of the three days— 
and a fitting finale to the finest show ever held at Ball’s Bridge. 
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YEARLINGS. 


of the famous Sunbeam family, is a nice, well-turned yearling, full of quality, and 
a rare good one to follow. 

It is always a good sign when a horse sires stock like himself, and 
Myrtledene’s first foal, a big and improving sort of colt, and a grand goer, by 
Hazlehatch, is the exact image of his sire. His dam isa Barcaldine mare out of 
Myrtha, by Robert the Devil, and going back to Parmesan .and Voltigeur. 
There was only one more yearling to be seen, and that, in my opinion, the best 
of all. In fact, I have hardly seen a yearling this season that I liked better. 
This is the black colt, own brother to Sallins, by Hazlehatch out of Bernina, by 
Paradox, her dam Engadine, own sister to the dam of Sir Visto and Velasquez. 
He was a late foal (May 6th), so will improve more than most, but he is already 
a fair size, with beautiful quality, good bone, great liberty, and tremendous 
power in his back and quarters. He is altogether a beautiful colt, of the well- 
balanced, active, bloodlike type, and absolutely certain to race. 

Captain Fife has been unlucky this season in having had accidents with two 
of his best and most fashionably bred yearlings, and for some reason or another 
this always seems to affect the sale of the rest. One thing, however, is certain, 
that the seven which he is sending up are a well-grown, good-looking lot, all 
bred on the right lines, and any one of which might turn out a real good race- 
horse. They are all in good hard condition, and not too fat—a matter of more 
importance than some people seem to think. Three of them are April foals, and 
one was not born till May, which may affect their prices, but will make no 
difference to their future as race-horses, and I strongly advise intending 
buyers to have a good look at this little lot. The Hagioscopes are most of 
them a hard, useful, staying sort, and they win a lot of. races, whilst Hazlehatch 
is already the sire of Birchrod, Switch, Hazlebeech, Sallins, Reed Bird, 
Nocellina, Hasty Boy, Lady Sophy, Nut Hatch, Hazlebun, Einnoc, and 
Besom. 

Before leaving I had a good look round at the stallions, mares, and foals, of 
whom I shall have a word or two to say later on. At the present moment I 
have neither the time nor the space to write about anything but yearlings. 

THE MUSLEY BANK STUD.—One of last week’s winners at York was 
Mr. James Snarry’s Lily Pink, by Giganteum, out of Agnes Bentinck, so that, 
being close at hand, I took the opportunity, a few days afterwards, of travelling 
to Malton, to see that exceedingly well-bred sire, as well as the yearlings by 
him, and others, that are gcing from Mus'~ Bank to Doncaster next week. I 
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need hardly tell my readers that Mr. 
Snarry is a firm believer in the Agnes 
blood, and that he has been breeding 
winners for years. Among others was 
the good but unlucky Llanthony, whilst 
to have bred such a really first-class 


already the sire of Champ de Mars and 
Cap Martin, is of itself enough to make 
the fortunes of any stud. Giganteum, 
who is own brother to the last named, 
and, therefore, brother in blood to 
Ormonde, is a beautiful horse, and the 
sire of four out of Mr. Snarry’s selcct 
lot of nine yearlings. As the other five 
are made up of one by Orme, two by 
Ingram, one by Hampton, and one by 
Common, no one can say that they are 
not bred to race. <A good-looking, 
well-grown lot they are, too, with two cr 
three among them quitein the first class, 

I have just referred to Lily Pink, 
who, I may mention here, was trained 
by Mr. Snarry himself for the race she 
won at York; and there is an own 
brother to her among the Musley Bank 
yearlings, a bay or brown colt named 
Gigantic, by Giganteum out of Agnes 
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a beautifully bred colt, and a nice-sized, 
compact, true-made youngster, full of 
quality, and all over like racing. I am sure that this is a good yearling. Marie 
le Ragois is a well-bred mare, by Trappist (by Hermit) out of Eau de Vie, by 
Marsyas out of Fairwater, and she has a great, lengthy, long-striding chestnut colt, 
named Massive, by Giganteum, that has a lot of bone, flat clean legs, and can gallop. 

A late May foal is High Festival, a black colt by Common out of Festive 
(dam of L’Abbesse de Jouarre), by Carnival, and going back to Fair Agnes, by 
Voltigeur. Nevertheless is he a fair-sized colt, the image of his sire, and full of 
liberty. This is a yearling of class. The brown filly, Helen Hampton, by 
Hampton out of Helen Agnes (dam of winners), by Castlereagh from Festive, 
is a beautiful yearling—a thick, sturdy, lengthy sort, with quality and sub- 
stance, and worth a big price, if only as a brood mare. 

Helvetia is a big, well-made, good-limbed bay filly, by Ingram out of 
Eastern Lily, by Speculum, and going back through Lily Agnes and Polly 
Agnes to Miss Agnes, by Birdcatcher—she would make a good price if she 
were by a more fashionable sire; and then we came toa very good yearling 
indeed, by the same sire out of Golden Agnes (own sister to Kendal), by Bend Or 
out of Windermere, by Macaroni out of Miss Agnes, by Birdcatcher. This filly, 
who is called Glitters, has power, length, good limbs, plenty of size, and can gallop. 

Of all the four Giganteums, perhaps I liked best the bay filly out of Apace, 
by Aperse out of Helen Palmer, by Grey Palmer. This is Sprinter, a clever, 
well-made, wide-quartered, active young lady, with power and quality, all 
action, and as sharp as a needle. I think she can hardly help racing. 

I have, however, kept my favourite to the last. This is the brown filly 
Model Agnes, by Orme out of Musley Maid, by Trappist out of Festive, and a 
sweeter I have never seen. With exquisite quality she combines substance and 
liberty, length and reach in front, and power behind. She has the best of 
limbs, stands square and true, and it would be very difficult to pick a hole in 
her. In fact, I think her quite in the first class. 

Another day I shall have something to say about the Musley Bank mares 
and foals ; but, in the meantime, I will only repeat that the colts and fillies I 
have just been describing are a really racing-like lot, and ought on no account 
to be. missed by anyone on the look-out for hizh-class yearlings. 


THE FAIRFIELD STUD MARES.—TI had originally intended to confine 
these articles entirely to yearlings, but as I happened to be staying at York for 
the races last week I took the opportunity of going to see the very well-bred lot 
of mares which Mr. Vyner is sending to be sold at Doncaster. The Fairfield Stud 
has already been described in CcuNTRY LIFE, so that my readers will know my 
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opinion of Mr. Vyner’s sires, and there is no doubt that young, well-bred mares 
in foal to these horses ought always to find plenty of purchasers, Of the fourteen 
mares sent to Doncaster from the stud last year, all had foals, and those to be 
sold next week are all believed to be equally certain in foal. There are eleven 
of them altogether, of whom three are in foal to the well-bred Aperse, two to 
the hard, useful Hagioscope, four to the lengthy, powerful Crowberry, and two 
fo that grand sire and clinking good race-horse, Minting. 

Among'the first of these is a deep-bodied bay mare named Trespass, foaled 
in 1892, by that good horse Enterprise out of Venture, by Bruce from Perversity, 
by Galopin. This is a really nice stamp of mare, with a lot of quality. I did 
not like the bay mare by Bendigo out of Rosebud quite so much, though she is 
a rare-bred one, going back to Woodbine, by Stockwell out of Honeysuckle 
(sister to Newminster), and as she is only a three year old, will probably grow ; 
but the last of these three, Sardoin (1894), is a really nice young mare, by 
Crowberry out of Sardica (dam of Sardis), by Camballo out of Sophia, by 
Macaroni out of Zelle, by Stockwell. This is a nice thick, square sort of mare, 
and her blood ought to nick well with that of Aperse. 

Hagioscope gets a lot of winners, and they are generally a hard, staying, 
useful stamp. His foal from the chestnut five year old mare Crow, by Crowberry 
out of Armlet, by Camballo, ought to make a race-horse from its breeding, whilst 
he might sire something very good indeed from the good-looking, blood-like 
Celiberry, a bay five year old mare by Crowberry out of Celia, by Quicklime out 
of Audrey, by Cremorne, her dam a Knight of Kars mare. This is a very nice 
mare indeed, very like her sire, and she has been well mated with Hagioscope. 

A very good race-horse was Crowberry, and he has grown into a beautiful 
sire since then. He is a rare combination of power and quality, with great 
length, good limbs, and an all-round nice horse. I think he is sure to get a 
great horse some day, and it might be the produce of any of the four mares— 
Silver Grid (1892), Silverling (1893), Bush Chat (1893), or Applemint (1894). 
The first two are both by Esterling, the five year old being out of Psalm Singer, 
by Zealot, and a very fine lengthy mare, with a lot of bone and great banging 
quarters, and the four year old out of Fabiola, by Martyrdom, her dam the 
celebrated mare by Underhand out of The Slayer’s Daughter. Mares going 
back to this strain inevitably breed winners, in addition to which she is a very 
fine young mare herself. Crowberry’s two other loves were Bush Chat (1893), 
by Minting out of Fallow Chat, by Hagioscope, her dam Stone Chat, by 
Adventurer out of Furze Chat, by King Tom—a rare running family this—and 
her own sister Applemint, a year younge’ These are two very nice mares, both 

bays, and a strong, short-legged, useful 
pair. They should suit Crowberry 
well, and their produce ought to be 
very hard and stout, considering how 
full of staying blood they are them- 
selves. 

It is only so recently that Minting 
was a distinguished ornament of the 
Turf that it would be superfluous for me 
to say much about him here. He was 
a tremendously speedy horse, with the 
size and power to carry 14st. to 
hounds, the action of a blood pony, 
and the best big horse I ever saw. 
Ile has grown into a grand stallion, and 
although he has already sired a lot of 
winners, I am quite sure that he will 
do much better soon. Foolscap, a 
powerful, compact brown mare, foaled 
in 1892, by Fullerton out of Night Cap, 
by Mask, and also going back to the 
mare by Underhand out of The Slayer’s 
Daughter; and the bay seven year old 
Castaway II., by Exile II., her dam 
Misfortune, by The Ranger out of Miss 
Dayrell, a charming, long, low, short- 
legged mare, are both in foal to him. 

Anyone on the look-out for sound, 
well-bred, good-looking young mares, 

, well mated, and in foal to: really good 
horses, ought certainly to look at these, 
which will be sold on the last day of 

Dublin the sales, Qurpost. 
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OF SEPTEMBER. 


THE FIRST 


* ROUSE and pheasant shooting ° 


are luxuries confined to com- 

paratively few men, who 
either have the necessary means to 
enable them to enjoy an expensive 
form of sport, or who are lucky 
enough to number amongst their 
friends owners or lessees of moors or 
coverts. Partridge shooting, on the 
other hand, affords sport to the many 
sportsmen of small means in all parts 
of the kingdom, and is probably the 
most popular form of shooting. Owing 
to the exigencies of modern farming, 
the use of pointers or setters in 
j artridge shooting is gradually dying 
out, and on many large estates no 
representatives of either breed are 
kept, the whole of the shooting beinz 
at driven or walked up birds. The 
primary cause of this alteration in the 
method of sport is due to the stubbles 
being so closely shaven by the Huds ids0n 4 Kearns. 
modern reaping machine as to leave 
little or no cover for birds, and 
the wide straggling hedgerows of ‘Aolo. by safayette, 
a few years ago have in too many 
districts given place to the trim quickset or objectionable wire fence. Shooting 
over dogs is now chiefly confined to those sportsmen whose preserves are 
of limited extent, and who have not the means to employ an army of human 
beaters to find their game for them. Many of us remember the time when ‘‘the 
First” conjured up visions of two or three trusty friends, accompanied by a 
brace of pointers or setters, and a man to carry the bag, with possibly a spaniel 
to find and retrieve the dead and wounded birds. 

Making an early start, we spread out and walked in line across every field, 
with the well-broken dog quartering every yard of ground in front. The dew- 
drops sparkled like diamonds on each blade of grass and quivering leaf, and the 
clover and roots were soaked in moisture. How anxiously we watched the dog 
as he galloped hither and thither, until at last he stopped short in mid career, 
and with stern rigid and forefoot uplifted awaited our approach. Then came the 
sudden rise, the whirr of wings, the hurried scattering of a big covey of part- 
ridges, and the loud reports of the four barrels. Black powder was used in those 
days, and probably three or four of the outside birds of the covey dropped to the 
shots. The keeper, shading his eyes with his hand, endeavoured to mark down 
the now scattered covey, and then the spaniel was urged to seek dead, the birds 
retrieved, and we either went straight for the lot of birds marked down or sought 
for iresh broods. Should a bird have been winged we did not grudge any 
amount of time spent in the search for him, provided we at last brought him to 
bag. ramping on through clover, pasture, and roots, or across the gleaming 
stubbles, we added here and there a brace of birds to the bag, took a frugal 
lunch at midday seated under a convenient hedge, with the dogs lazily lying at 
our feet, and after a brief rest resumed our sport till the lengthening shadows 
warned us to desist. But now mous avons change tout cela, and instead of the 
early start we stroll out at 10 a.m. with a crowd of keepers and beaters together, 
with half-a-dozen retrievers, and make straight for the nearest cover likely to 
hold birds. All the pastures and stubbles have been previously walked over by 
the men and the birds driven into the shelter of the young seeds, turnips, or 
potatoes ; and, forming line with a couple of men between each gun, and the dogs 
close at heel, we walk through the cover, blazing away at the birds as we flush 
them, and gettin ever and anon a snap-shot at a rabbit as he dashes down the 
drills, or at a haie as, with ears laid back, she scampers away across the turnips. 
But little time is wasted in these days of ejectors in looking for wounded birds, 
which, if not found at once, are left to be picked up by one of the keepers, who 
stays back with his dog for that purpose. A move is made for the next likely field 
into which birds have previously been driven, and again the guns have only to 
kill the birds that have been already found for them. None of the pleasure here 
of seeking for birds, no need of any knowledge as to their haunts and habits—- 
all that is required is to hold straight and to observe those unwritten laws of 
sport which forbid the killing of a bird rising in front of the next gun, and the 
firing into the ‘‘ brown” of a covey, 
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Whilst the guns are walking up the birds a number of men are at the 
same time ranging the stubbles or bare fields and driving the coveys to seek 
refuge in holding cover, so that the sportsmen may find as many birds as 
possible with but little exertion ; andso the sport goes on, until, at 4 o’clock, 
a halt is called, the bag totalled up, and, handing the guns to their attendants, 
the fin de siecle sportsmen stroll leisurely homewards. Or, possibly, driving 
is the order of the day, and here considerable skill and knowledge of the 
habits of the birds are necessary on the part of the head keeper if the day’s 
sport is to be a success. The direction and force of the wind must be studied, 
the usual flight of the coveys when disturbed should have been noticed, and 
the formation and advance of the line of beaters is a question of considerable 
importance. To those men who take a pleasure in a great diversity of shots 
and who are averse to much exertion, ‘‘driving”-is undoubtedly the prettiest 
method of obtaining partridges. Driving also has the advantage of causing the 
old birds to be killed off, thus improving the prospects of sport for the ensuing 
season, as the old birds invariably come first to the guns, and an experienced 
hand will usually single out the old cocks first. How charming it is on a 
September day to take part in a partridge drive on a good manor, where the 


* coveys are numerous and the beaters are up to their work. We take our places 


close up to the low cut hedge, keeping as much out of sight as possible, and 
await eagerly the approaching beaters, who have, however, some distance to go 
round, as they intend to drive in an extensive tract of rough land. 

Seated on the shooting-stick we gaze out over the cultivated country, 
bounded in the distance by the purpling moorland, and fancy we can distinguish 
the shooting-box where a brief fortnight ago the lordly grouse was the subject 
of our sport. Here all is quiet ; the fields lie green or golden in irregularly 
shaped patches on the sloping sides of the valley, cattle and sheep are grazing 
peacefully in the pastures, and a gleam of silver indicates the course of the river 
in mid distance. Not a sound breaks the stillness, the very birds are silent ; 
and here the usual hum of insect life, so familiar on the moors at this season of 
the year, is absent. Our t..oughts are wandering now to a day in December, 
when hounds raced across these fields and we narrowly escaped a cropper 
at the big ditch on the taking off side of the long pasture. But a truce 
to our musings, as the silence is broken by shouts of ‘‘ Keep ’em up,” ‘Keep 
’em up,” followed by the ‘mark over” of the beaters as the birds head 
straight for the guns, followed by the quick, sharp reports of the nitro as four 
barrels are rapidly fired at the big covey. We have barely time to catch a 
glimpse of falling birds when another lot comes directly over us, - ‘potted one 
bird in front, we killa second as he rockets overhead. 

Quickly ramming in another couple of cartridges we are ready for 
the next lot that passes within range. An old hare comes “lobbing” along, 
stopping ever and anon to listen, and then racing away towards the flank ; 
but she need have feared no danger, as hares here are preserved for coursing 

later on. Partridges come fast now, 
but owing to the near approach of the 
beaters we can only fire safely at 
them after they have passed us, and all 
wo quickly the first drive of the 





el a ae season is a thing of the past. The 
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dead and wounded are picked up, and 
we move on to the next stand ; and so 
the sport proceeds with varying results, 
one drive being spoilt through the 
folly of a flank man who had mistaken 
his instructions. Lunch follows, and 
the bag of thirty-five brace of part- 
ridges, a couple of wood pigeons, and 
some dozen or so of rabbits, makes 
a respectable show. ‘he afternoon 
drives call for no special remark, 
and when the day’s sport comes to 
an end we are satisfied with a total 
of fifty-eight brace and twenty various, 
chiefly rabbits, and as we walk back 
listen with interest to the reminis- 
cences of the old keeper, who tells us 
that thirty years ago he and the late 
owner killed twenty-two brace of 
partridges with muzzle-loaders, over 
pointers, in one big turnip field, end 
deprecatingly shakes his head at thenew 
system of driving. AARDAROS, 
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ONDAY: Everybody most undeserving won tke best 
prizes in the tournament and the gymkhana, and we 
have all been passing our time since their terminatioa 

in explaining the cause of each other’s defeat. No one. was 
defeated through sheer inability—we seldom are, we think. 
However, it is a beautiful day to-day, and such trifles seem to 
matter little. We went for a long bicycle ride this morning, 
arriving during its progress at a picturesque old church, where 
we wandered for half an hour endeavouring to decipher the 
inscriptions on old tombs, from which nearly all the old brasses 
had been filched by the appreciative. Effigies always interest 
me deeply. The impossible greyhound and tl:e monster dove 
seem so persistently devoid of solemn attribute, I always wonder 
why they were promoted to the service of waiting over the feet or 
the head of the departed one. I suppose there was some reason 
connected with their privilege. My ignorance awaits enlighten- 
ment, and I found it not in my companions this morning. We 
passed through a wonderful lane, where the trees were interlaced 
at the top, and where the practical one of the party anticipated, 
with much fear, the possible meeting of a cart. There was no 
hedge in which the poor bicyclist could have sought refuge had 
such an unwelcome sight appeared, but it was a beautiful lane and 
quite short, so that there was not very much danger. 

The blackberries are ripening with prodigious rapidity in 
our neighbourhood; scarcely a blossom is left, and the glorious 
dark red of the fruit already predominates in tempting bunches. 
Writing the words dark red, reminds me that an idzal autumn 
costume should either be. of this shade or of green plaid in combi- 
nation with blue cloth or green cleth. The red cloth braided in 
black, or in black with a fine tinsel line of gold, is considered 
pre-eminently advisable; also, the Parisian authorities decide 
that black cloth is to have a considerable vogue. The white 
satin facings, the lace cravats, and the frivolous order of fronts 
are to remain among us, while there is a decided attempt being 
made by the authorities to induce us to fix our hair down 
in our necks, and to wear the picturesque order of hat. 
Beautiful velvet hats are being prepared, lined with drawn 
chiffon, and trimmed with black feathers, and wondrous birds of 
paradise of many colours are to be permitted to decorate the 
smaller velvet toques. These birds—I saw two or three of them 
when I was in London the other day—were worn some twenty 
years ago, so my mother tells me, and as I am nothing if not filial, 
1 believe her with perfect faith, even though I continue to 
harbour a suspicion that in the preparation of birds for 
millinorial purposes we are very superior in these times. But I 
am getting quite serious on the subject of dress and its 
possibilities. It is wrong to dwell on the future, even of frocks ; 
let me act in the living present, and rise up from my writing 
table and join the merry revels on the tennis court. 


Wepnespay: Life in the country may have its advan- 
tages to the mind, but it is certainly extremely bad for the 
complexion. In real life we do not as a rule become nut-brown 
maids with conspicuous success. The tanned cheek of the 
heroine of fiction, smooth, round, clear, is not our usual lot. The 
wind, the air, and the sun have the disrespectful habit of 
making our skins rough, and it is only the novelist of Irish 
birth who finds a sympathetic admiration for the freckle. All 
of this is sad but true, as the song says, and so far as I 
know, there is little remedy for such evil. The effect of face 
massage, so I was told the other day, however soothing at the 
moment and becoming in its immediate influence, leads ultimately 
to wrinkles. The various condiments, doubtless deservedly 
famous, are not soul-satisfying in their effect, and who cares to 


_ 80 to bed a mass of grease or powder, or oil, or ointment, as 


the case may be; so to speak, to put oneself in soak in order 
to appear beautiful in the morning. I-confess I always despise 
a woman whose dressing-table shows a row of bottles each con- 
taining some beautifier. No, there is nothing for it but to suffer, 
and pretend we enjoy the open air.so much, deprecatingly men- 
tioning that our skins are so delicate, and implying that we are 
willing martyrs. All these reflections have been induced by the 


expression of Nellie’s face when she came down here this morning 
after her long-extended honeymoon, and said to me, ‘‘ You look like 
a burnt brick.” She looked exceedingly nice, and in a dress I 
bought for her, too—so that her observation cut me deeply, as 
being as ungrateful as uncomplimentary. She had on a blue 
linen, with transparent appliqué of lace trailing from waist to 
hem, a pouched bodice with a basque, with narrow white belt 





SILK AND LACE TEA-GOWN. 


fastening with oxidised silver set with sapphires, a white 
muslin drawn front, and a blue and white checked necktie. 
What value there is in a necktie: The proper adjustment 
of the proper bow will render, even unto a graceless gown, a look 
of elegance, and the same may be said most justly of a hat. 
I would guarantee at any noment to take the shabbiest dress in 
my possession, or in the possession of any other well-conducted 
person, and crown it with so smart a hat that the mere observer 
would dub me exceedingly well dressed. ‘There is much virtue in 
a hat, especially in those new ones which I have alluded to, in 
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toque shape, with wondrous paradise birds. Nellie had on a 
blue tulle togue—the tulle gathered about it so thickly that it 
had almost the appearance of crape. The feathers at the side.all 
shaded from blue to green, with a small bunch of mauve violets 





PANAMA HAT TRIMMED WITH PLAID RIBBON AND BLACK NET, 


just at the back. It is good to have her down here again. Iam 
not at all glad I let her get married. I did not realise how 
much I should miss her, holding boldly the brutal theory 
that I have no care for the absent. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


HE gayest flowers of the garden are the Perennial Helianthuses and 
Dahlias, which form the subject of this week’s illustration. Both 
families—utterly unlike each other—-are in beauty during early 
September days, when a veil of cooler colouring falls over the garden. Autumn 
should be as enjoyable as spring or summer. Starworts toss their soft- 
coloured flowers on willowy stems, the Flame-flowers make breaks of scarlet, and 
the Perennial Sunflowers impart strong yellow to the bed and border. The first 
breath of frost discolours the tender bedders, but the true, hardy flowers of 
autumn brighten with the sun. Even the tea Roses are undisturbed. Through 
September days, until October is departing, we can enjoy the garden, as rich in 
its colouring as the crimsons and browns of the woodland. 


PERENNIAL DAHLIAS AND SUNFLOWERS, 


These répresent two great families of autumn flowers, the Dahlias, of 
course, requiring shelter from winter trials. The illustration teaches a great 
lesson, that is, not to keep the families apart, or plant them in a formal way. 
Ilere they are associated with other things, and the result is delightful. It is a 
mistake not to plant bold groups of certain families, as the Helianthus, and 
where opportunity exists—in the mixed border, for example—plant them with a 
view to rich effect. This is the best season of the year for selecting Dahlias. 
They are in flower, and the colours that please most, or are desired for certain 
positions to agree with other flowers, may be chosen. Look well at that 
glorious class, the Cactus Dahlias, selecting varieties with flowers that approach 
closely the form of Juarezi, which was brought from Mexico about 1879. 
This is the father, so to say, of the present race. Select varieties, too, that 
throw their flowers well above the leaves. A fault possessed by not a few 
kinds is that of hiding their beauty under a screen of foliage. The finest 
variety of Perennial Sunflowers is named Miss Mellish. The writer saw a large 
bed of it lately on the grass near the Palm house in Kew Gardens. The noble 
growth and wealth of flowers were as effective as the flame of colour from n= 
breadth of Kniphofias by the lakeside, about which we wrote in CouNTRY LIFE 
last week. The Helianthus was fully seven feet high, the flowers broad, rich 
yellow, and semi-double. H. multiflorus is the kind shown in the illustration ; 
it is showy and yellow, as is the double variety of it. H. orgyalis is of extreme 
elegance, a beautiful flower to plant amongst shrubs. H. letiflorus, and the 
tall growing H. decapetalus, are valuable for effect. These perennial Sunflowers 
are very easily grown. They are almost too vigorous, quickly spreading into 
luxuriant masses. 

THE Fruit Crop, 


The glorious promise of spring has not been fulfilled. Trees smothered 
with bloom in April days are unfortunately not burdened with fruit, weeks of 
sharp easterly winds and nipping cold having worked severe mischief. Apples are 
happily an exception. Jn most counties there is a good crop, especially of those 
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varicties famous for their fertility, these being more heavily laden than usual. 
Plums are a complete failure, and pears are not plentiful. Much, of course, of 
the fruit seen in the markets and shops is from abroad. 


AUTUMN STRAWBERRIES. 


It is curious that delicious fruits like the autumn Strawberries are as rare as 
another hardy fruit, the cut-leaved Blackberry. These autumn Strawberries are 
allied to the alpine and Hautbois kinds. The fruits are small but pleasantly 
piquant, and a dishful in lat'e September or October is welcome. They have 
undergone much improvement of recent years, and we have now such kinds as 
Royal Hautbois, Improved White, and Sutton’s Large Red. In France they 
are known as the Quatre Saisons, and by growing these and the early kinds, such 
as Caxton’s Royal Sovereign, a very long season is obtained. As this is the 
time for planting, get good plants now, as it is far better to rely upon young 
stock than to keep old roots. If seed is sown in the spring, plants can be got 
in from fifteen to eighteen months. 


CLIMBING TEA ROSEs. . 


As we have recently pointed out, the tea-scented class is as dainty as any 
form of the Rose, the flowers of subtle colouring and grateful perfume. Their 
use, however, as climbers is not so universal as one would imagine from the 
tender beauty of the flowers. Gloire de Dijon everyone knows, so, too, the 
Maréchal Niel, but the following climbers should be made note of. Mme. 
Berard is of the Dijon race, the flowers similar in colour but of finer form than 
the ‘‘Glory,” as cottagers call it. The cream-coloured Mme. Berard, Bouquet 
d’Or, Duchesse d’Auerstadt (yellow), Mme. Chauvry (apricot), Kaiserin 
Friedrich (buff and pink shades), Climbing Perle des Jardins (yellow), and the 
beautiful white Climbing Niphetos are all of great beauty. Sunny west or south 
walls are the most suitable for climbing tea Roses. 


RosE AUGUSTINE GUINOISSEAU. 


This fragrant, delicately-coloured hybrid tea Rose is very beautiful now. 
The flowers are white, stained slightly with pink ; they are produced freely 
on strong shoots. 

THE NOISETTE ROSEs, 


As all Rose lovers know, this is a glorious group of the family, more closely 
resembling the tea-scented than any other class. The Noisette Rose originated 
from a cross between the Musk Rose and China, and was obtained by M. 
Noisette in America in 1820. Although this class strongly resembles the tea- 
scented, the true Noisette has one characteristic feature—its flowers are produced 
in bunches. We think it would be quite as well to merge the tea-scented and 
this class together, as at exhibitions the flowers may be even shown in the 
same stand. Aimée Vibert, a charming white fragrant Rose, belongs to this 
group, and one may also mention Mme. Alfred Carriere, Celine Forestier, the 
rich yellow Reve d’Or, the bronze and red L/’Ideal, a distinctly coloured and 
* fascinating variety, Mme. P. Cochet, and the pink Marie Robert. 


SENECIS PULCHER. 


Amongst late-flowering hardy plants this is of importance. Its large 
rose-purple flowers are welcome in late September days, and they are borne on 
stout branching stems, whilst the leaves are large, too, and fleshy. It is necessary 
to plant in a rather sheltered spot, not from any delicacy in the plant, but the 
flowers when exposed are sometimes spoilt by early frosts. A moist loamy soil 
gives the most vigorous growth. 


PREPARING FOR WINTER. 


It seems early to write of winter, but when September days arrive one is 
never safe. A sharp frost may occur at any time; it is, therefore, wise to think 
of housing Chrysanthemums, and get places ready for the Dahlia and Canna 
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Kensington. 


roots that must receive protection during winter. Agapanthuses, Heliotropes, 
Fuchsias, and similar tender things will need shelter within the next few days. 
If well planted, however, the garden is still gay. Starworts and hardy 
Chrysanthemums pour forth their colour, as glorious as anything the.greenhouse 
can offer. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—With a view to assist our readers in 
gardening as much as possible, we shall be pleased to answer any questions on 
flowers, fruits, vegetables, or the laying out of gardens, addressed to the Editor. 
An addressed stamped envelope must be enclosed for reply. 
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